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NOTES. 

166. 

ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAFS HOMER. 

(Page 167)./ 

Introduction. 

In this Sonnet, Keats describes the feelings tnth which 
he first read the English translation of Homerfs Mad and 
Odyssey by Chapman. Keats knew no Greek, and so could 
not read these poems in the original, though he had often 
heard of their beanty. 

The poet speaks of his reading of literature as a journey 
through rich countries. In the course of this journey he 
has passed through many a bright and fertile country ; he 
has often^ heard of the lUad and the Odyssey ; but being 
ignorant of Greek, he has been unable to read these wonder- 
ful poems in the original. Now, for the first time, in Chap- 
man’s translation, has he been able to perceive the beauty of 
these poems, and he compares his feelings on this occasion 
to those of an astronomer who has unexpectedly discovered 
a new star, or to those feelings with which the Spaniards 
caught sight of the hitherto, unknown "Pacific from some 
height in ^e straits of Darien. 

The poem is a fine tribute paid by one poet to two others 
— Homer and Chapman. It was composed in 1815, nben 
Keats was only 20 years old. 

Notes. 

1. The realms of gold— i.e., the field of Literature, 
The world’s Literature is compared here to a vast continent 
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divided into Uny kingdoms or departments, snoh as poetry, 
the drama,* fiction, &c. “ Realms of gold liWally means 

regions where the explorer may hope to find gold mines, and 
refers evidently to the department of Poetry, becaose of its 
jgreat tidiness and beauty. , 

Much have I travelled in the realms of gold— i.e., 
I have read a good deal of Literature, 

2 Goodly— beautiful. States— countries. 

States and kingdoms — works of literature. 

Seen — read. 


3. Western islands — “ The Western Isles ” was a name 
commonly nsed by the ancients to denote the Hesperides. 
The eaithlj paiadi&e was generally imagined to he westward 
hejond the Straits of Gibialter and the Atlantic Ocean. 
But probably Keats here means ‘ the English and Latin 
poets.’ 

4 Bards— poets. Fealty — allegiance. 

Apollo — the god of music and poetry. > 

.5. One wide expanse — one long poem. 

6 Deep-browed — A very graphic epithet The pictures 
we pos«e«s of Homer show him to have been a 'man with 
high, overhanging eyebrow?. ' ' 

Homer— the earliest of Greek poets, famous as the 
author of two.epios, the Bwd and the Odyssey. 

Demesne — estate ; territory. Homer is spoken of as a 

king, and the poems W wrote,' as the teiritory over which he 
ruled 


7 Yet- though I had often heard of it, I had never 

seen it ’ ' ' 

meaning 

8 Chapman-George • Chapman (1557—1634) was’ 
ou E.. 4 ,!,.h poet and diauiatist who translated Homer’s Iliad 
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ON FIBST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER 

•s 

and Odyssey into English rhyming verso, the former into 
long lines of seven iambic feet, the latter into the ordinary 
heroic conpJet. ' 

Loud and bold — m fall and stirring strains. Chap- 
man’s translation retains mnch of the Homeric fire and snift- 
nesa of movement. 

9. Then — ie., when I read Chapman’s translation. 

Watcher of the skies — (a poetic periphrasis for) 

* an asironomer. ’ 

10. New — discovered for the first time. 

Swims into his ken — appears in his view — floahng 
m ethereal space. 

N B — Tlie word ‘ ’ \ory appropriately dcponbes the ircmu 

lous, unsteady light Mith which a star (-cemB t<> shine in the dietonce ; 
it looks as thuiigh it wefe floating or sniiiiming m a fluid. 

11 . Like — t , I felt like 

Cortez — Eeinai'do Cortez, the conqneror of ]\Ie\ico, 
(1485 — 1554), a celebiaied Sp.iukb adioninior, who in 
1511 accomp.ii'ied Veia'que/ ni hi- expedition to Ciibn, ai.d 
di< 5 pla}ed so much '•kill and hla^el^ in the conquO't of that 
island that Im was clio'on to conduct a similar cnterpn*e 
agaiiiaC Mexico, which ho conqueicd in 1519. 

KeiiN hai liere uiade ii ini''t.dvO It wa** not Cortex but 
Va-co Balboa, a iSpamsh i»a>igaror, who dlECO^e;^d the 
Pacific Ocean in 1513. 

Eagle eyes — sharp far-secing gaze. 

12 Stared out — looked with wonder on. 

The Pacific — V.i-co do Bii’M>a wn'- a poor Sim i-h 
gontleumn who was one ot the hr-i who M-ilelih*' \\o<{ 
Indies Ho '■ettltd on tiio cei'*! of Piiitn, wlicn* lie l»wi<t & 
town In 1513 lie orosM'd i'*i» i«thniu-, in r'*d hi- j rt"' 1** 
ing tlio first white men who Ind «cH.n tlio Pncit.e Oix‘’n fr< *n 
the Amoncau coast, and rein nicd next 3 cor with 1:1 u.cu t 
riches 

13. Wild surmise — wondeiing gnets. 
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14. Silent— speechle'-s with wonder. 

Peak— hill-iop , 

Darien — i r the Istlimns of Panama, connecting rHortn 
and South America It is traversed by a range of inounmins, 
foimiog the boundary between the Atlantic and 1 acific 
Oceans. 

Exqlanatlon. 

I have read a good deal of Xiiteratnre and gone throngh 
a good many beautiful works belonging to all branches of 
literature ; I have also read many English aud Latin poeiu‘', 
■which are acknowledged as masterpieces. I liavo often heard 
of one long.poem said to have been composed by Heroor ; 
but I never lead it till 1 saw Chapman’s spirited trau-lation 
of the Jhad and the Odyssey, Aud then the pleasure 1 felt 
was like the ^oy ■which an astrotiomer feels at di-covoring a 
new planet, or like the joy with which Coite/ and his com- 
panions looked upon the Pticifio Ocean for the first time, 
as they stood m speechlc'S wonder on a pealt in Larion, «tttr- 
ing at each other’s face, happy yet doubtful if it were indeed 
the Pacific Ocean that they weie looking npon. 


177. 

THE LOST LOVE. 

(Page 179). 

Introduction. 

This and the two following poems are on Lncy Gray ” 
—an imaginary maiden whom Wordsworth represents as his 
beloved. She is here depicted not as a renowned beanty, bnt 
a maiden who was nonrished into perfection by Nature. 
Wiiettier “ Lnay ” stands for any actual woman can never 
be determmed , bnt in all probability she is only an ideal, 
havmg existence not in the outward world bnt in ^e poet’s 
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Notes. 

The Lost Love — my deceased beloved. 

1. She — viz., Lnoy. 

Untrodden v^ays— unfrequented paths. 

2. Beside — by the side of ; m the neighbourhood of. 
Springs — i e., source. 

Dove — a tributary of the river Trent, forming a great 
part of the boundary between the counties of Stafford and 
Derby. 

3. Maid — maiden ; Parse as case in apposition with ‘ she ’ 

' in 1.1. 

Whom there was none to praise — who bad no 
admireis , . 

4. And very few to love — who had no suitors. 

5. Violet — a kind of sweet-scented English flower. 

By = blossoming by the side of. 

, Mossy stone — a rode grown over with moss — a kind 
of gieen slimy stuff that grows on exposed rook^ and buildings 
in course of time. , 

6. ' Half-hidden from the eye — but partially visible. 

Lucy IS compared to a violet blooming by the side of a mossy rook, 
fiom where it is but imperfectly visible, because she was a village 
maiden living in an obscure part of t he country, and known only to a 
few people She was not a fashionable beauty of London, “ the oh* 
served of all observers.” 

7. Fair as — she was as beautiful os. 

9. Unknown— ih obscurity. 

10 Ceased to be— died. 

12. O ! the difference to me — alas ! her death has made 
a sad change in my life ; my life has become most miserable 
in consequence of her death. 

N B — Gf Milton’s LycieZos — 

' ‘ But uh ' the heavy change non thou art gone ’ 
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14. Silent-— speechless with wonder. 

Peak — hill-top ii. 

Darien — i r the Isthmns of Pannmo, connecting riorth 

and South America. It is traversed by a range of inountaing, 
foimiog the boundary between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. 

Exqlanation 

I have read a good deal of XiUerature and gone through 
a good many beautiful works belonging to all branches of 
literature , I have also read many English aud Latin poems, 
which are acknowledged as masterpieces. I have often heard 
of one long.poem said to have been compoied by Homer ; 
but I never lead it till I saw Chapman’s spirited tran-lation 
of the Miad aud the Odyssey. And then the pleasure 1 felt 
was like the joy which an astronomer feels at di-co\ering a 
new planet, or like the joy with which Oorter and his com- 
panions looked upon the Pacific Ocean for the first tune, 
as they stood in speechle-s wonder on a peak in Darien, stai> 
ing at each other’s face, happy yet doubtful if it were indeed 
the Pacific Ocean that they were looking upon. 


TBM LOST LOVE. 

(Page 179). 

IntFOduetion. 

This and the two following poems are on • ** Lucy Gray ” 
—an imaginary maiden whom Wordsworth represents as his 
beloved She is here depicted not as a renowned beant} , bnt 
a maiden who was nourished into perfection by Nature. 
Whether Lucy ” stands for any actual woman never 
U determined ; but in all probability she is only an ideal, 
havmg existence not in the outward world but in ^e poet’s 
mind. 


• “ Germany, 

m 1799, and published soon after. ^ 
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Notes. 

The Lost Love — my deceased beloved. 

1. She — vijs., Lncy. 

Untrodden v^ays — ^unfreqnented paths. 

2. Beside — by the side of ; m the neighbourhood of. 
Spring's — t e , source. 

Dove — a tributary of the river Trent, forming a great 
part of the boundary between the counties of Stafford and 
Derby. 

3. Maid — maiden ; Parse as case in apposition with ‘ she ’ 
ini. 1. 

Whom there -was none to praise — who had no 
admireis 

4. And very few to love — who bad no suitors. 

5. Violet — a kind of sweet-scented English flower. 

By —blossoming by the side of. 

, Mossy stone — a rock grown over with moss — a kind 

of gieen slimy stuff that grows on exposed rocki^ and buildings 
in course of tune. 

6 ^ Half-hidden from the eye — but partially visible. 

Luoy 18 compared to a violet blooming by the side of & mossj' rook, 
from where it is but imperfectly visible, because she was a village 
maiden living in an obscure part of the country, ai)d known only to a 
few people 'She was not a fashionable beauty of Londou, “ the oh* 
servra of all observers ” 

7. Fair as — she was as beautiful as. 

9. UnknoTvn — in obtourity. 

10 Ceased to be — died. 

12. O ! the difference to me — alas I her death has made 
a sad change in ini' life ; my life has become most miserable 
in consequence of her death. 
y B — Of Milton’s I/ycxdoLS — 

! * But oh ' the heavy change non thou art gone. ’ 
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Explanation 

Lncv lived in an ob-cnie village near fhe bank^ o£ Ibo 
river Dove, not far fiom its souico. Slie was a maiden of 
rll^tle charm*', "who had no admirers, no «uitor8. *She wa** a 
village girl known only to few people, not a fa>Iiionablo 
town beanty, and a& snob hhe was like a violet blos'onnng by 
the side of a moss-grown roek from where it is but partially 
visible She had no rivals, and as snch she may be coinpan^d 
to a star shining alone in the sky. She lived in obscuiitv 
and died m oWunby ; but her death has wrought a sad 

change in my life, rendering it mo'»t unhappy. 

/ -■ — 

178, 

(Page 1 80). 

1. Among unknown men — among foreign people. 

2. Lands beyond the sea — transmarine countries. 

3. Till then — i e , till I had left your shores * 

4. What love I bore to thee — ^how strongly I loved 
yon. 

5. ’Tis past — * It ’ here stands for what follows — ‘that 
melancholy dieam * 

Melancholy dream— sad recollection. 

6. Quit thy shore — leave home 

7. A second time— again., 

Still — always. ‘ Still ’ toquently means * always ’ in 

poetry. 

10 The joy of my desire— my happy love (for Lucy) 

11. She I cherished— she whom I most loved— uis , Lucy. 

Her wheel— i.e., her spinning wheel. Upto quite 

repently, handloom weaving and cotton spinning formed part 

of the regular occnpation of English women of the middle 

class, as it stall is in India. 

12. Fire — ^fireplace ; home. 



THE EDUCATION OF NATTt»» 

I ' 

13, Showed— revealed to sight. 

, Concealed — hid from sight. 

14. Bowers — shady groves. 

15 Thine too — al«o English. 

The last green field surveyed— i.e., the spot 

where Lncy died. 

Explanation. 

I proceeded on a tour through foreign countries, and 
then only did I come to feel how deeply I loved my native 
land. That pang of home-siclmessr is now gone, and 1 am 
determined not to leave home again, for my love for my 
home IS always growing strongei and stronger It was 
among the mountains of England that I first felt the 
happiness of love ; it was in an English home that she whom 
I loved most (namely, Lncy) lived and peiformed her hon^e- 
hold spinning. It is England .that contams the shady groves 
where Lucy used to play as a gul, and the spot wheie Lncy 
died is also situated in England. 

' THE EDUCATION OF NATURE. 

(Page 180). 1 

This poem describes the kind of education best adapted 
to form an ideal female character. There is ‘to he nothing 
artificial, nothing conventional m snehan education ; everything 
is to be ordered by Nature. Her principles of conduct, her 
laws of morality, even her recreations and amucements are to 
be derived from Nature. Her beauty’’ of fonn is nl <!0 to be 
shaped by natnial agencies — clouds, btorm«, star**, rivers 

Buskin says about this poem that it describe" “ in a few 
syllables the completion of womanly beauty,” and fiui-hes 
up his admirable criticism of the poem 'vith the following 
remarks : — 

” Thus, then, you have first to mould her physical frame, 
and then, as the strength she gains will pomiit jon, to fill 
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and temper her mind "with all knowledge and thoughts 
vrhich tend to confirm its natnrflil instincts of jostico, 8 Du 
refine its natural tact of love.” 

Notes. 

1. Three years— /or three years. 

In sun and shower — ^in dry and in wet weather ; in 
all reasons. 

2 A lovelier flower sown— a more beautifol 

child than Lncy"was never bom. 

Lucy IS compared to a flower {1) because of her beauty ; (2) because 
of her natural education 

4 To myself will take — shall adopt as my own. 

5. She shall be mine — ‘ Shall * here denotes promise on 
the part of the speaker. 

6 A lady of my own— an ideal woman from Nature’s 
point of view.' 

Explanation : Stanza i — Upto the age of three, Lucy 
lived in the free open air of the country, and then Nature 
said, “ A pjore beautiful child than Lucy was never bom in 
the world. I shall adopt this child as my own, and bring 
her up myself, so as to make her an ideal woman from 
Nature t point of view.” 

7 My darling-— mv dear child, hucy. 

8 Both law and impulse — t.e., her‘principles of condoct 
as well as her instinctive desires and feelmgs. 

With me — in my company. 

9. In rock and plain — throngh hills and dales. 

10. Heaven — the sky. 

Glade — an opening in a forest. 

Bower — a cluster of trees forming a cool shade. 

11 An overseeing power — a supervising agency — wa., 
Nature, watching everything. 

12. Kin(he rouse her to activity. This word agrees with 
* impulse ’ in Ime 8, . ' ‘ 
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Restrain — ^impose cbecks on her conducii. This word 
agrees with ‘ law ’ in line 8. 

Hxplanation: Stanza 2 . — ^Nature will fnmish her wih 
the nece&sary principles o£ condnot as well as with her in- 
stinctive dc'-ires and feelings. In everything that ^urionnds 
her, — the hills and dales, the earth and ■’fey, the forest glades 
and shady groves — she will, under the influence of Nature, 
perceive the existence of God watching over all ; and both 
her activities and her inactivities will be prompted by the 
feeling that God is watching her. 

13. Sportive — playful. 

Fawn — the young one of a deer. , 

14. Glee — joy. Lawn — a spot of ground covered with 
% grass. 

15 Spring's— leaps. 

16. Breathing balm — the soothing sweetness that breathes 
or emanates iioni natural objects. 

yS — ‘Bnlm’ originally meant simply ‘perfume ’ It then came 
to mean anything soothing or refreshing to the senses 

1 7 The silence and the calm — the peace and tranquillity. 

18. Mute insensate things— natural object* — ‘•uch as 
hills, meadows, forests, lake*, &c. They are called ‘ mute ’ 
becau'-e they cannot speak, and ‘ insensate ’ becanse they 
are lifeless 

Explanation: Stanza 3 .— She will be as pla^ful as a 
young deer that leaps jo} fully thiough a glade or up the 
slopes of a hill. She will imbibe the soothing sweetness that 
emanates fiom natural objects as well as their peace and 
tranquillity.’ 

19. State — dignitv ; stateliness. 

Lend — impart ; communicate 

20 . * For her the willow bend— the movement of the 
willow shall serve as a model to teach her true grace. 

21,. Nor shall she fail to see— &he shall alco loam. 
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23 Grace — beautv of movement. 

Mould— '^hape 

24. Silent sympathy— nnconsoion? imitation. 

Explanation: Stanza 4.— She bhall learn dignit}- from 

the clonds sweeping majestically in the «ky. ^e ‘shall 
leam true grace from the movement of the willow She ‘shall 
sdentlv “empathise with ‘>torms even, and leam heanty or 
gait f/om their wild motions. 

25. Of midnight — that shine at midnight. 

Shall be dear to her— i.^., I will teach her t,o love 
the stars. 

26 Lean her ear — attentively listen. 

28 Rivulets — little ‘stream*’. 

Dance their wayward round— flow in a zigzag 

current. 

29 Born of murmuring soi^nd — associated with the 
nin*5ic^iiarare. 

30. Pass into her face — ^be reflected in the beanh’^ of her 
countenance. 

Explanation: Stanza 5 . — She <!hall be fond of watching 
the stais at midnight, m order to imbibe their majestic calm 
and heautv 'She shall al^o listen attenthel^ to the s«>ft 
muimnr of little stream‘> flowing through unfrequented places 
/ in ,a zigzag cnnent ; and that pure Iovehne‘«s which is 
associated with the sweet music of natuie shall be leflected 
in the beauty of her countenance ‘ 

31 Vital feelings of delight — natural joys such as are 
necessary to very life, — as opposed to sensual pleasures, which 
are destiuctive of life 

32 Rear — rai’se; make it grow. 

Stately height— majestic stature 

34 Such thoughts — thoughts untainted by any kind o£ 
impurity. 
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35. While she and I together Iive~as long as Luoy lives 
nndei the influence of Natnre. 

36. Dell — valley. 

Explanation: Stanza d.— And under the influence of 
that pmo sort of joy which promotes life, Lucy’s body shall 
grow so a** fo a«ume a majestic stature; and fromagnl 
she will grow' into a young woman. Her thoughts shall be 
free from all taint as long as she lives under the influence 
of Nature in this happv vallej'. 

37 Spake — the old form'of ‘ spoke ’ 

The work was done — Luc) *s education was complete 
in the manner that Natnie had laid down. 

r 

38. Race was run — i e , she died. 

40 Heath — a tract of eountrj overgrown with coarse grass. 

41. Memory of what has been — the happy recollections 
of the past. 

Explanation: Stanza 7 . — The above was the plan that, 
Nature followed in the education of Lucy, which was com- 
pleted in due course. But alas ! her life was brief. She 
died, and I am left to mourn bei lo-s amidst this heath, this 
peaceful retreat, and to biood over the happy lecollections of 
the past — the part that will never recur. , 


(Page 1 81). 

Introtoetion. > 

This poem ,is a continuation of the last. In it the poet 
gives expression to bis feelings of sorrow at Lucy’s death. 
In his de'solation he remembers how «he whom he monms 
bad seemed to him, while yet alive, to be an immortal being 
— nay, one that was not subject even to earthly dechne and 
decay. 
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Notes 

1. Slumber-sleep; U, a sense o! secnriiy such as one 
enjoys dunng sleep. 

Spirit— sonl Seal— bind. 

^ A slumber did my spirit seal— my sonl was Med 
up in a kind oE sleep ; that is, my strong love for Lucy 

had lolled me into a false sense of security, so that I never 

suspected that there was any ri‘>k of my ever lo&ing her. 

2. Human fears — fears of death or loss such as hannt 
all men. 

3. She — uis , Lucy. 

Could not feel — was not subject to. 

4. The touch of earthly years — the change and decay 
that Time brmga with it. 

5 Motion — power of locomotion. 

Now — -ince she i** dead. Force — any other power. 

6 She neither hears nor sees — she is dead. 

7. piurnal course — dailv motion; the Barth’s lotation 
round its axis is leferred to, aud smoe this motion takes 2i 
hours it isjpalled the Earth’s dmmal motion. ' 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course trees — 

This means simply that Lucy has now become a part of 
nature, having no individual existence, but merged in the 
sublime impersonal grandeur of nature. 

N B — For a similar sentiment, G/, Tennyson— 

“ Thy voice is on the rolling air, 

, I hear thee where the waters run, 

Thou standesc m the rising sun, * 

And in the setting thou art fair ” 

— In Afemonam. 

Explanation. 

"Wule Lucy was alive, my love for her was so strong 
that it bad lulled me into a take sense of security, so that 
I never sn»peoted that there was any risk of my ever losing' 
her. In my enchantment she appeared to me to be an 
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iinmorfnl crejifnro, <liat. vfM not snbjoct (o the change and 
decay that Time brings with it. Now that Lnoy is dead and ? ' 
law lo-jt her powers of hearing and sight, she has become'! 
part of nafuro, having no individual oxi-«teiice, but merged': 
ill the bubliino, impersonal grandeur of nature — the great 
revolving globe of earth. 


188. 

TO THE NIGHT. 


(Page 188). 
Introduction. 

This is an invoration to Night. 
Night, and asks it to come quickly- 

Notes 


The poet personifies 


1. The western wave— the Allantio Ocean, which jn 
English litoralnro is often called “ the western main ” Night 
is asked to walk over the icestern sea because it is in the 
west that the sun sots, and Night may therefore bo rightly 
spoken of as coming from across the western wave ” 

2 Spirit of Night — Night is personified and spoken of 
as an angel. 

3. Misty — dark. 

Eastern cave — ^This " eastern cavp ” is supposed by 
the poet to bo the home of Night. The poetic image is true 
in point of fact ; for as soon as the sun rises in the east, the 
same regions become enveloped in the darkness of the night 
on the other side of the globe. The cave is called * misty,’ 
because everything about i® dark. . 

4. Lone — lonely. Daylight is called ‘lonely’ because 
during the time it is day for us, night prevails over tlie 
other hemisphere, where therefore all is calm and quiet. 

5. Wovest — i.e., didst construct. 

Dreams — because Night is associatejl with sleep aud 
sleep with dreams. 
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Of joy and fear — pleasing as 'well as dreadful. There 
are two kinds of di earns — those that aie agieejihle, and 
those that canse hoiror— the latter being called ‘ nightiimrea.’ 

6. Terrible and dear — an object of fear as well as love 
—fear, in so far as it causes nightmares, and lou, so far 
as it prodaces plea‘<ont dreams. 

7. Swift be thy flight 1 — may thj coining bo qnick 1 
Explanation ; Stanza i. — Gome quick, across the 

western sea, 0 Night ! Leave thy abode, that dark cave 
in the east, where all thiough the livelong day, and all 
alone thou preparo'^t dreams in order to send tlieni to slco[)- 
ing people. These dreams are both pleading and horrible, 
and tbii makes thee an object of love as well ns fuar. Slay 
thy coming be quick I 

8. Wrap — clothe. Form — figure. 

Mantle grey — daik cloak. Everything about Night 
being dark, her cloak is al«o called ‘ grey.’ 

9. Star in-wrought — ornamented with stars, as though 
it were set with jewels 

10/ Blind with thy hair day — i c., spread thy dark 

tide's so as to conceal the daylight 

11 Kiss — touch gently — lefernng, to the gradual boft 
approach of night, 

Weaned out — induced to retire through fatigue. 

12. Wander o’er — spiead over. 

' 13 Opiate—producmg sleep 

Wand— a short stick snob as that used bv wizards The 
effect of Night’s wand is that its touch produce^ sleep. 

14: Long-sought I have wished thee to come for a long 
time ^ ® 

Explanation : Stanza 2. — Clothe thy figure in a daik 
cloak ornamented with blazing stars like jewels. Spread tliy 
dark tresses across the face of Da\ , so as to conceal the 
daylight. Meet the Day with kisses so oft-re s eated as -to 
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induce her to retire throngh fatigue ; and when she Has 
retired, then mayest spread over the world, seuding every- 
body to sleep. Oome quick ; I have been expeohne thee 
long. ' ® 

15 Arose — ^rose from bed. 

IG. Sighed for thee— was sorry that the night had 
departed.' ' 

17. When light rode high — at nooh. 

Was gone— had dried up or evaporated in the heat of 
the sun. 

18. Lay heavy — hung drowsily. •« 

19. Turned to his rest — was about to close ; ;.e., in the 
evening 

20 Lingering like an unloved guest— appearing to me 
to bw slow to depart like an unwelcome visitor. 

21. Sighed for thee— longed for thee to come. 

Explanation : Stanza 3 . — Wlien I got up from bed 
and saw that the day had dawned , when the morning was 
far advanced and the dew had dried up ; when the noon was 
hanging drowsily, on flowers and tiees , when tlie sun was 
about to set but seemed yet to delay its depaituie like an 
unwelcome'' visitor , at all these times I longed for thy 
approach. 

JT" B — This stanza refers to four successne periods of day-timc — 

(Ij early dawn , (2j forenoon , (3) middaj , (4) evening 

22. Thy brother death — death which is very like Night, 
becanse both are marked by unconsciousne*s 

23. Thy sweet child Sleep — sleep, which is the soothing ^ 
product of Night. 

24. > Wouldst thou me ? — dost thou wish for me ? 
Fiimy-eyed — because it spreads a haze_ oyer^ the ej es. 

Sleep is here compared to a bat.' 

25. Murmured — spoke softly. Noon-tide — mid-day. 
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26. Nestle — lie comfortably a** a yonng bird in it*? no«t. 

* Explanation : Stanza 4 .— Death which resotnblos Night 
came and asked mo if I vvjsbed foi him. Slccp^ rho hootbiiig 
prodnot of Night, spoke sofrly— humming like a lice at 
mid-day— and asked me whether I wanted her to ho comfort- 
ably by my side and whether I wished for lior ; and I 
replied in the negative to both. 

29 When thou art dead — ^when Night has cocscd to bo 
a fact for me. 

30. Soon, too soon — and that will bo soon enough ; death 
cannot be far-off for me. 

32. Of neither — neither of Death nor of sleep. 

Boon — favour ; ui-s , of coming soon. 

Explanation : Stanza 5 , — Death will come when Night 
has lost all iuteiest for me, and that cannot bo far-off. 
Sleep will come when the night is past — for I can get no 
sleep by night. But it is neither from Death nor from 
Sleep that I solicit the favour I ask of yon — to come soon, os 
soon as possible. 


189. 

TO A DISTANT FRIEND. 

(Page 189). 

Introduction. 

The following, from the note prefixed by the poet to this 
sonnet (without date) in the collected edihon, will serve as 
a fitting introduction to this poem : — 

“In the month of January, when Dora and I were 
walking from Town-end, Grasmere, across the vale, snow 
being on the ground, she espied, in the thick fhongh leafless 
hedges, a bird s nest half filled with snow. Ont of tins com- 
fortless appearance arose this sonnet, ’which was, in fact, 
written without the least reference to any individual object, 
but merely to prove to myself that I could, if I thought fit, 
write in a strain that poeta have been fond of.” 
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Notes. 

1. Why art thou silent?— why have you not written 
to me for a long time ? 

A plant of such weak fibre— such a frail and fickle 
feeling. ' 

2. Treacherous — i.e., uncertain. 

Air — weather. The metaphor of the plant is continued. 
3 Withers what was once so fair — should have the 
effect of weakening your love which was formerly so strong. 

4. Is their — a misprint for ** is there.” 

No debt to pay — ^no friendly obligations to discharge. 
No boon to g’rant — no favour to confer ; no friendly 
services to render. 

5. Yet — although you have been silent, yet. 

Vigfilant — watchful. 

6. Bound to thy service— anxious to serve thee. 

Unceasing — constant. < 

7. The mind’s — {.e., my mind’s. 

Least generous — most selfish. 

Mendicant — beggar ; a friar or monk who makes his 
living by bogging. 

S. Nought— nothing. 

But — except ; parse as a preposition. Spare — afford to 
^ve away. 

9. Soft — tender. Warm — hving. Free — sc. from doubt 
and anxiety. 

Once — formerly, m,, when you were not so indifferent. 

11. Desolate — lonely. 

Dreary cold — forsaken and loveless. ' 

12. A forsaken bird’s-nest, &:c. — See Introduction. 

13. Leafless — baie, — because it was 'the winter season 
when most tiees is England shed their leaves. 

Eglantine — the Aweet brier. 

14. That— so that. Torturing— painful. 

Doubts — sc., about the sincerity of his friend’s Jove. 
Their end may know — ^may cease. 
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Explanation. 

Why haVe yon not written to me for snch n long timo ? 
Is yonr friendship so fickle and frail that ECporation ha^s 
the effect of impairing its strength — that “ out of sight ’ 
makes a friend “out of mind” for yon? Are yon not 
conscious of any friendly obligation that you have to discharge 
or any friendly services that you have to render Bnt 
inspite of yonr silence I have been constantly thinking of 
you, always anxious to do you service. Even my most 
selfish wishes have only sought for what you could give 
without ineonvemencing your own happiness. Let me know 
the reason of yonr silence, however ranch may bo my pain 
at feeling thus deserted by you, though formerly my heart 
was tenderly attached to you and full of love for you, 
whereas now it is more lonely, more loveless than a deserted 
bird’s-nest, filled with snow and hanging in a bnsli of 
bare eglantine. Yes, let me know the cause of 3 our 
silence^, in order that my painful doubts about the sincerity 
of your love may cease. 1 


199. 

THE TERBOR OF DEATH. 

(Page 198). 

This Sonnet was written by Heats not later than January^ 
1818. It is the most Sbalvespearean of his sonnets, not 
only in the^ pecnliar ring of the opening lines, but also in 
rhythm, 'in richness of language and in its happy imagery. 

The central thought of the sonnet is the fear of premature 
death, that death ^ that might deprive the poet of the 

chauTO of pving fall expression to the thoughts and feelings 

of his matnrer mind, and of the enjoymeut of his lovo for 
his beloved. At such times,— when the fear of an nntimely 

m jhioh dl irt^rost la poatio fame oi romanfjo low 
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(The Sonnet is probably addressed to Keats’ misliess— 
Kanny Browne. 

Notes. 

1. Cease to be— die. 

2. Before my pen brain— before I have time 

to write down m books all the thoughts and feelings of my 
mind. The metaphor is taken from harvesting. 

Gleaned — gathered grain by grain. 

Teeming — i.a., containing a plentiful supply of thoughts 
und ideas. 

3. High piled books — thick volumes. 

Charactery — ^written symbols. Hold in charactery 
«= * contain a written record of.* 

4. Garner — a storehouse for com ; granary. 

Full-ripened grain — the -mature thoughts and ideas 
of my mind. Books, as containing a record of a man’s 
mature thoughts and ideas, are compared here to granaries 
holding a large stock of ripe gram. 

5. Starred — studded or lit with stars. - 

6. Cloudy symbols — ^indistinct signs ; faint traces. 

High romance — a deep mystery — ras., the mystery of 

tlie universe, of infinite space and infinite Time. 

y R — ^The vast expanse of ^the sky studded with innnmerable 
stars at night is'to the poet an indistinot sign of the infinitude oftho 
universe. 

7. Trace — depict — in my hooks. 

8. Shadows — images.. Magic — mysterions ; invisible 
Hand of chance — the hand of the poet which to him 

seems to be directed by an unseen powSr, which he modestly 
calls chance. 

9. Fair creature of an hour — an ephemeral insect that 

I am. ^ 

jy S — This phrase is ease in apposition to * I.’ 

10. Thee — probably IFanny Browne, Keats’ beloved. ^ 
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11. Have relish in— enjoy. 

Fairy power — magical inflnence ; subtle onarm. 

12. Unreflecting — thoughtless; which never ponders upon 
consequences, and is therefore desperately strong. 

13. Shore— brink; edge; terminus ^ 

^one — in loneliness ; feeling all my connections with 

the wozld ont off. 

Think — am lost in thought ; buried in thought, 

14. Love — sc., for Fanny Browne, 

Fame — poetic renown. 

To nothingness do sink — lose all their charm for 
me ; appear utterly insignificant m my eyes. 

Explanation. 

Whenever the fear comes to me that I may die before 
1 have time to record in writing the large store of thoughts 
and feelings in my mind, that is, before I have time to 
embody in bulky volumes my mature thoughts and ideas; 
wlien gazing at the stariy sky at night I see therein indis- 
tinct emblems of the immensity of Space and the eternity of 
Time, and feel that I mqy die before J have time to depict 
their images in my writings, my bond being guided thereto 
by an unseen power which I may call chance , and when 
I feel, — poor mortal as I am, with but a brief span of life 
allotted to me — that I may die before seeing thee any 
more, and that I may never enjoy the happiness of 
thoughtless love ; under these ciicumstances I seem to 
myself as standing lonely upon the edge or brink of the 
world as if about to quit it, aud tben love for thee and the 
promise of poetic rpnown both lose all their interest for me. 

200 . 

DESIDERIA. 

(Page 198) 

Intpoduetion 

The tifle of this Sonnet is in Latin, and 


means ‘long- 
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Ings * or , ‘ afieofeions.’ li refers to Wordsworth’s daughter 
Catheirne, who died in 1812, at the age of three. Do 
Qaincey, who was very fond of the little child, has left 
some account of her in his Eemimscences. This sonnet 
to her memory was wiitten many years after her death, and 
IS a remarkable proof of the poet’s strong affection for his 
deceased girl. 

Notes. 

1. Surprised — suddenly overtaken. 

Joy — the poet’s joy at the birth of a daughter. 

Impatient as the *wind— feeling most impatient to 
see the new boin babe. ' 

N.B — The wind IS not a type of impatience, as Wordsworth has 
represented it here, but of fiohleness or variability 

2. Turned — proceeded. 

Share the transport — ^participate my happiness. 

.3 O with whom but thee — of course with thee. ‘ Thee ’ 
probably refers to bis wife — the mother of this girl 

Deep buried...... tomb — alas I now dead and gone. 

This refers to the daugbtei. The construction is confused, 
lefleoting the confusion brought on by excess or emotion. 

4. That spot — m , the child’s grave. 

Vicissitude — human change of joy or grief. 

Find — identify. 

5 Faithful — unchanging ; constant. 

Recalled thee to my mind — reminded me of thee. 

’ 6. But how could I forg^et thee ? — hut as a matter of 
fact it is impossible for me to forget thee. 

N B —The word “ recalled,” in the preceding lino, would natur- 
ally imply that the poet had forgotten her. and it is to remote this 
'impression that he adds the remark— “But how could I forget 
thee ?” 

7. Least division — smallest fraction. The least divi- 
sion of an hour — a moment. 

8. Beguiled— forgetful. Blind to— unconscious of. 
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0. Grievous— pftinfnl Loss— oE his don^htor. 

f ‘ That thought’s return — tho recollociion o£ thy denth. 

10. Worst pang — moat painful shock of gnof. 

;11 3ave one — except one other — vz., tlio first pang of 
grief when he knew first that his child was dead. 

Forlorn — in de-^pair. 

12. My heart’s best treasure— my dearest object of 
love. 

No more — dead. 

13. Years unborn — tho fabiro. 

14. Could to my sight restore — conid bring mo 

back my lost child. 


Explanation. 

Having suddenly received tho happiness of a child Wmg 
bom to my wife, I hastened impatiently to have a look at 
the new-born babe, and to paiticipato inj happiuesb with Iier, 
Alas ! thou art dead, — dead long ago, and buried in tho 
grave at a spot which no human changes of joy or sorrow 
can identify My love for thee, which is •still .‘strongs 
reminded me of thee, though as a matter of fact, I never 
forgot thee. Nothing could have, power to mnko me so 
forgetful as not to feel my sad bereavement oven for a single 
mojnent. , The recoUeefaon of thee was the mo^t painful 
.shock of grief that I ever experionoed, except only once, 
m., when I felt the first pang of grief at hearing that my 
child was dead. 

j 

j. ^ On that oooasion I felt absolutely hopeless at learning 
that my most beloved child was dead, and that neither now 
..nor ever hereafter shall I see her again. 
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ODE TO DUTY. 

(Page 207). 

Introduction 

This poem was written in. 1805, and first published m 
1807. Wordsworth's own preface to the poem is : — ^ 

This Ode is on the, model of (array’s Ode to Adversity, 
which is copied from Horace's Ode to Fortune Many and 
many a time have I been twifed by my wife and sistei for 
havmg forgotten this dedication of myself to the stem law- 
giver-^ Transgressor ind^fiTTlbave been from hour to hour, 
from day to day : I would fain hope, however, not more 
■' flagrantly, or in a worse way, than most of my tuneful 
brethien. But these last words aie in a wrong strain. We 
should be rigorous to ourselves’ and forbeaiing, if not 
indulgent, to others ; and if we make comparison at all, it 
ought to be with those who have morally excelled us.” 

As a motto to this Poem, Wordsworth prefixed a Ladn 
quotation, the meaning of which is — * I am no longer good 
* by mere resolve, but have by long habit reached such a 
point that not only can I do right but that I cannot do 
anything but right ’ 

The Ode to Duty is a great poem, not only because of the 
' soundness of its moral teaching, but because the poet has 
given to the abstract conception of Duly the hving personi- 
fication of poetry The poem affirms that between the 
lower and higher parts of man’s nature there commonly 
exists an antagonism. A few fortunate souls may escape 
this struggle, and, under the direction of the inner law of 
conscience, may, at least for a time, proceed along the 
path of virtue ; but even th6so cannot be depended upon. 
For the path of virtue is foi the most part a rough and 
thorny path, and men can enjoy peace and happiness only 
when they proceed along this path in obedience to a divine 
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law. To find true freedom they must owe obedience to such 
a law. 

The central thought of the Poem is that Duty is- the 
me thing that gives dignity to human life. 

Notes. 


1. Stern— unyielding ; because Duty allows no exception, 
makes no compromise. 

Daughter of the voice of God— echcrof the divine 
word 

2. If that name thou love — if you prefer to be called 
by the name of * Duty ’ (being the daughter of the voice 
of God). 

3. A light to guide — Just as a lamp guides us in the 
darkness of night, in the same way the sense of duty guides 
as through the doubts and difficulties of life. 

Rod — a stick used for punishing offenders. ' ‘ ‘ ' 

4. Check the erring— restrain people from wrong'. ’ * 

Reprove — admonish , reproach. 

5 Victory — i.e., Duty enables us to conquer temptations. ^ 
Law — i.e.i it furnishes us with a body of sound principled 

to act upon. 

6 Empty terrors— groundless fears. 

Overawe — terrorise 

7. Vain temptations — idle seductions, — such as those 
of plea‘>uie 

Set free— release. 

8. Calm’st — dost pacify. > 

Weary — i e., long ; ceaseless 

Strife— i.e., ' the moral struggle between lieht and 
wrong 

Frail humanity— men who a: 

Explanation : Stanza i.* 
conduct that is of divine oiigin 
taakos no compromise. I am not 


:e naturally weak. ' r 
-Dpty is a principle of 
ft knows no exception and 
sure if * Duty,’ is a proper 
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name for this God-given mle, which guides ns in the doubts 
and difficulties of life m the same way as a lamp shows us 
our path in daikness* It also seives os an instrument of 
punishment in restraining people from wrong-doing and in 
rebuking them It enables us to conqnei temptations and 
furnishes us with a sound principle of action whenever we 
are overcome by a sense of false fear It makes men rise 
above idle seductions of all kinds, and ensures them peace 
in the middle of the endless struggles of life. 

9. There are who — there are some men who. 

Who ask not if thy eye be on them — who do not 
pause to leflect whethei they are acting from a sense of 
duty or not 

10. In love and truth — out of their instinctive love for 
what is right and their sincere de*ire to act rightly. 

11. Where no miEgfiving- is — wiftont entertaining any 
doubt 

Rely — depend — for the sole motive of action. * 

12 Genial sense of youth — the warm and kindly im- 
pulses chai actenstic of young people. 

13 Glad hearts — happy souls 

Without reproach or blot — quite conscientiously. 

14. Dy thy work — peiform theii duty 
And know it not — quite unconsciously. 

15 Through — by reason of. 

Confidence misplaced — an implicit trust in one’s own 
capacity to do right, which turns out to be false 

16. They fail — such men fall off from their duty. 

Thy saving arms — i e , safety and protechon. 

Dread power — vie , the goddess of Dufy. 

Around them cast — i e , grant them. 

Explanation : Stanza 2. — There' are some men whoso 
nature is such that they do not pause to'^reflect whether they 
are acting from a sense of duty or not. These men are 
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solely prompfed by ihe warm and kindly impulses of youth, 
and act rightly ont of their mstinctiye love for what is right, 
and their sincere desire to follow it. They have no doubt 
that what they do is right. Such men are indeed happy 
sods ; they do their duty unconsciously, free from blame 
and from the sense of guilt. 0 may the goddess of Duty 
protect them if they happen to fall off from virtue, by reason 
of depending too confidently on their own eapncity to do 
nght I 

17. Serene— peaceful. Days— life. Bright— cheerful. 

18. Nature — disposition. 

19. When love is an unerring light— if love proves an 
infiillible guide that never leads us into vicious courses. 

20. Joy its own security — when pleasures are such that 
they give us a guaiantee of permlmenee, i.e., 'they do not 
lead to intemperance. 

21. A blissful course may hold — may enjoy a happy life. 

22. Even now — even m this imperfect world. 

Not unwisely bold — adventurous but with discretion. 

23. Live in the spirit of this creed— practically follow 
the above rule. 

24. Seek thy firm support— i.a., feel the need of invok- 
ing the aid of Duty. 

According to their need — whenever they think they 
cannot do without it. 

Explanation : Stanza 3 .— Our life will be full of 
peace and joy and our disposition full of happy harmony, 
when love proves to be aU infallible guide to conduct, and 
when the pleasures enjoyed are such in-quality and so moder- 
ate in degiee that they are assured of permanence and 
stability Foiitis only when love misleads us, and when 
the pleasures enjoyed are low and excessive that the result is 
unhappiness. And those men too may lead a happy life 
even in this imperfect world, who, combining boldness with 
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discreKon, depond as a rnle upon the guidance o£ love adn 
2oy but supplement it at times hy an appeal to Duty. 

25 1 Loving freedom — being impatient of restraint. 
Untried — inexperienced ; being an immature youth. ' 

26. No sport of every random gust—although not 
entirely carried away by blind impulses 

27. Being to myself a guide— acting on my own judg- 
ment. 

28. Blindly — implicify. 

N Reposed my trust — placed confidence in myself. 

28. Oft — at times. Heart — i e , conscience. ' ' 

30. Mandate — command Deferred — ^postponed. 

31. The task — vie., of obeying thee 

In smoother walks to stray — ^ e , to enjoy pleasure. 

iV S —The word ‘ smoobher ’ suggests the ease with ivhioh a man 
can pursue telf indulgence, and the difficulties attending the strict 
performance of duty. 

32. Serve — obey. If I may — ^if this is possible. 

Explanation : Stanza 4 . — Owing to my impatience 
of restraint and owing to my inexperience, I have, under 
the directioil of my own instincts, placed impKcit faith in 
my own powers — though at the same time I must say that 
I have not been swayed entirely by impulse. And it often 
happened that when conscience bade me do my duly» I 
ne^ected duty and spent time in ^ self-indulgence. But 
henceforth I have determined to obey the sense of Du^ as 
far as lies m me. 

33. Disturbance of my soul — mental perturbation. 

34:. Compunction— feeling of remors 0 .W-'/.x--'/^.'l’-*- 

Wrought — produced. 

35. Supplicate — pray. ^ 

Thy control — bbing habitually guided by Duty, not 
by pleasure. 

36. In the quietness of thought— ?.c., coolly and deli- 
berately. 
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37. Unchartered freedom — unrestrained liberty. 
chartered’ literally means ‘ not regulated by a charter, such 
as that which regulates the rights and privileges of a citizen.’ 

Tires me — i.e., I am weary of. 

38. I feel the weight— i.c., I find them burdensome. 
Chance desires — random passions and appetites. 

39. No more i^t change their name— must hence- 
forth be stable. ■'fvVhi 

40. Repose — peace. 

Thdt ever is the sanie — which is unchanging or 
constant. 

Explanation : Stanza 5 . — It is my prayer to be 
henceforth guided b> the dictates of Dot}’’* not because there 
has been any conflict in my breast, nor because I have been 
remorseful of the past, b^ b^pse I have decided this after 
matere con templat ion.!^ ^m^eary of the unrestrained 
liberty I have so long enjoyed. I am likewise tired of 
desires springing from mere impulse, not from fixed principles. 
Henceforth my hopes will no longer be variable and discord- 
ant. The peace I now long to enjoy is one that should be 
unbroken. ^ 

dl. Stern Lawgiver — ie., though the rule of duty is a 
severe one. 

42. The Godhead’s most benignant grace — the kind- 
liest and most merciful aspect of the divine face. 

43 . Nor know we fair— the most beautiful thing in 

existence. 

44. The smile upon thy face— i.c., the approval of Duly, 

45, Laugh before thee — smile when they see thee; i,e., 
Knturo looks beautiful to a follower of Duty. 

Fragrance in thy footing treads — wherever you 
walk a fcwoot smell attends your footsteps; i.e., happiness 
attends the path of the man who dees his duty well. 
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47. Preserve the stars 'from wrong;— make the stars 
move rightly in their spheres. 

' 48. Throug;h thee — because they obey the law of Doty. 

Explanation : Stanza 6. — Though the law of duty is 
a severe one, it is nevertheless most merciful, while there is 
nothing that can equal the loveliness of Dnty’s smile; ie, 
the happiness that springs when Conscience approves of our 
condnot is a unique kind of happiness. The beauty of nature ' 
is due to her obedience of law, and this law is no other than 
Duty. Duty 13 also one with the great physical law that 
directs and preserves the ordei of the universe. 

49. Humbler function^— a smaller task we , directing my 
conduct. 

Awful power — the goddess of Duty. 

50. Commend — entrnst; transitive, governing * myself.’ 

51. From this hour — henceforth. 

52 Let my weakness have an end-~*.e., grant me 
strength of will to obey thee. ’ 

53. Lowly wise — wise and at the same time bumble. 

54. Spirit of self-sacrifice — the desire to give up my 
own pleasure oi interest for the sake of duty. 

55. Confidence of reason — trust in my own powers, based 
on sound sense ; opposed to that “misplaced confidence” 
inentioned in 1. 15. 

56. In the light of truth — ^realising'my true position. 
Bondman — slave ; servqnt. 

Explanation: Stanza 7 . — summon thee now to 
occupy thyself with the humble task of directing my conduct. 
Henceforth do I place myself under the guidance of Duty. 
May she gyant me strength of will to obey her commands ; 
wisdom and humility to give up my oivn pleasure or interest 
jfor the sake of duty ; a strong faith in my own powers based 
on sound sense ; and a correct idea of my true position , so 
^at I may always live as the servant of Duty. 
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212 . 

LONDON, TOCOgU.- 
(Page 210). 

Introduction. 

Tins and the next two Sonnets form an allied group, and 
must be read together. They were written in the same year, 
iis., 1802. Their common theme may be expressed in one 
short phrase — “the degeneracy of the present age.” 

To understand tiie foil meaning of these Sonnets it is 
necessary to recall the state of England in 1802, which was 
such that it might well fill a poet like Wordsworth with 
dismay. England had grown very rich in tiade and com- 
merce; her population had greatly increased ; but there was at 
the same time a greater gulf separating the i^ich and the poor, 
than at any lime before. The reason of this was thal) while 
prices had risen, wages had not, and the working classes were 
accordingly m great distress. The increase pf poverty 
bronght with it its inevitable consequence, an increase of 
crime. 

Wordsworth’s own note on these Sonnets is : — 

“ Written immediately after my return from Prance to 
London, when I could not but be struck, as here described, 
with the vanity and paiade of our own country, especially 
in great towns and cities, as contrasted with the quiet, and 
I may say the desolation] that the Revolution had produced 
in Prance. This must be borne in mind, or else the reader 
ma^ think that in this and the succeeding sonnets I have 
exaggerated the mischief engendered and fostered among ns 
by undisturbed wealth.” , 

Read with the above the following ciilidsm on' Words- 
worth’s attitude in these Sonnets, by John Moiley : ' 

“While leading men to pierce below th^ artificial and 
convention^ to the natural man and naturallife, as Rous- 
seau did, Wordsworth still cherisl^d the symbols, the tradi- 
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faons, and the great insti(xttes of social order. Simplificafaon 
of life and thought and feeling was to be accomplished withont 
Snmmoning np the dangerons spirit of destrnction and revolt. 
Wordsworth lived with natore, yet waged no anwry war 
with society.” * ** 

Notes. 

1. O Friend — Wordsworth is not invoking here any 
particnlar friend. 

Which way comfort— where I am likely to obtain 

consolation. 

2. Opprest — grieved. 

3. Now — in this age. 

Drest for show — ordered so as only to look well ; aimed 
at display. 

4 Mean handiwork — ^trifling article. 

Craftsman — artisan 

5. Groom — menial servant. 

jjf N — Wordsworth is prohibly thinking of the pro\ erb which 
asserts of a worthless man that he is wbnt his tailor has made him 

Run grhttfering' like a brook, &c e , everything 
' we do shotdd appear as bright and polished as possible 

iV 5 — A brook sparkling in the sunlight look" \pr 5 beantnolto 
the eye, but it is of no use for fertilisiug the country or for n lMg^tlon 
In the same way men who cate ouly for appearance: have no sAid 
worth or utility 

6. Or we are unblest — otherwise wo are damned. 

S. Nature — ue , natural scenery. Book — i.c , literature 

9 Rapine— pillage. Avance— greed 
Expense — lavish expenditure ; prodigal waste of money. 

10. This is idolatry — t.e , rapine, avarice, and expeuM^ 

arc blindly worshipped. ^ 

Adore — ‘worship. 

11. Plain living: and hig:fa thinking— Thi^ phra'^^ 

passed into a proverb : it means * simplicity of life coml i t-i 
with the pnrsnit of philosophy.* ^ ^ 

Are no more — is no longer our ideal. 
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12. Homely beauty — imatti active charms. 

The good old cause — devotion to coaniry combinod 
■with siraphoifcy in domestic life, which used to bo the ideal m 
former times 

13. Peace — domestic tranquillity. 

Fearful innocence — scropnlons avoidance of wrong. 

14. Breathing household laws — inspiring domestic peace 
and secarity. 

Explanation. 

0 friend 1 1 feel most distiessed. I am at a loss to think 
where I may find consolation from the sorrow I feel at the 
present deplorable state of my country. Englishmen now 
think that the best kind of life is that which holts well, not 
lives well, — an ignoble ideal for any class of artisan, whether 
cook or menial servant. Oar life is to appear bright and 
polished at the surface, whatovei it may bo inteinally j other- 
wise we cannot feel happy. The standaid of value in these 
days IS wealth. We have ceased to take intoiest in the 
beauty of natural sceneiy, and in literature : all we care for 
is to plunder others, to cultivate greed, and to live in a lavish 
style ; and this amounts to our worshipping gold as a god. 
Simplicity of life combined with the pursuit of coble aims 
has departed from our midst ; devotion to the good of onr 
country, the peace of well-ordered homes, the timorous avoid- 
ance of wrong, the piety that leads to domestic virtue, — these 
have disappeared from our people. 


213. 

THE SAME. 
(Page 211), 
IntFoduetion. 


Thi^oou, „ie foregoing, was composed in 1802, 
dunng Wordsworth sbnef stay in London after his rotunl 
from Prance. It was first publkhed in 1867, 
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, ' Notes 

( 

1. Milton J — Milton is here invoked as a type of plain 
living and high thinking. 

Thou shouldst hour — m., in order to serve as a 

model to the present generation. 

2. Fen — a low marshy or flooded tract of land. 

3. Of stagnant waters — * water-logged.’ 

She is a fen of stagnant waters — England has he- 
oome a doll, nnpiogressive conntry, peopled by men whose 
hearts are insensible to noble aims and aspirations. 

Altar, sword, and pen — le , the olerg}'man, the soldier, 
and the man of letters. Fig. metonymy. . 

4. Fireside — the family. 

Heroic wealth — the rich nobilily. * Wealth * is here 
abstract for concrete =‘ wealthy people.’ 

'■ Of' hall and bower — te, both lords and ladies. In 
the old baionial castle, the hall was the chief room, where 
visitors were received, meals taken, and so forth ; the hotair ' 
was the inner apaitment meant for the nse of the ladies. 

5. Forfeited — lost — as a result of their selfishness. 
Ancient — which they have enjoyed for a long time. f. 
English dower — a possession which is the peculiar 

property Of English institutions. 

7. Raise us up — uplift us from this degradation. 

Return to us again — i a., let the present generation 

imbibe, your lofty character. 

8. Give us — teach us. 

^ Manners — good manners, based on a sturdy indepen- 
dence and self-respect^ 

Virtue — good character. Power — moral influence. 

9. Thy soul was apart — the loftiness and beauty 

of your character set you above the rest of your fellow-men. 
Being a man of surpa«smg excellence of character you were 
far removed from the common herd. 

10. Voice— •*.«., style. 


3 
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Whose sound .sea — which possessed a majestic? 

dignity resembling the roar of the ocean. 

11. Naked heavens — cloudless sky, 

‘ Majestic— digiiified. 

Free— possessing a natural flow and spontanfefy, 

12 So — m this manner. 

Travel way — tread the beaten round of ordinary 

worldly duties. 

13. In cheerful godliness— in the enjoyment of that 
happiness which colnes from purity of character. 

And yet — ie , though you were a man of such pre- 
eminent excellence *of ehaiacter. 


14. . Lowliest duties— the humblest tasks. 

Herself — itself. Lay — impose. 

AT B —Probably the reference m “lowliest duties*' is to Milton’a* 
occupying himself for seven years m giving private tuition to two of 
^ “'■jglibourhood* from ICSS' 

Explanation. 

Milton i I wish yon were living to see the degeneracy 
of the present age. Tour counky badly 'needs a man of 
yoar character just now ; she has become a dull unprogres- 
sive country, peopled by men whose hearts have grown 
msensible to noble aim& and aspirations iThe Church tbo 
Army. Literature the Family, the rich nobihty, both lords 
and ladies, aB alike have lost , the internal happiness thev 

have so long enjoyed, and which has marked them as pecu- 
harly Enghsh. The English people have become a self-Lek- 
mg race. Shed down your influence so as to elevate their 

generation imbibe your lofty 
spirit. Teach ithem ^ood manners based on genuine nobili^ 
of sentiments r teach them to love and ^ 7 

teach them what true liberty consists in - ^ 

exercise a beneficial inflnence over others ' Thf 

beauty of your character «!Af ^ loftiness and 

^ and diotwu possessed stoielinesr 
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and dignity resembling the roar of the ocean j it was as 
pare as the olondless sky, and at^he same time possessing 
a peculiar grandenr and spontaniety. It was in this manner 
that von led yonr life — trod the beaten round of ordinary 
worldly duties — in the oujojunent of that happiness w'hich 
comes from saintliness of character. Bnt though you were 
a man of such pre-eminent excellence of character, you did 
not consider it beneath your dignity to undertake some of the 
humblest of occupations— such as teachmg private pupils 
at home. 


214. 

(Page 211). 

Introduction. 

This Sonnet hints at a better state of things than that 
depicted in the precedmg two. It seems that since Words- 
worth wrote the other two, a change had come over Eng- 
land and the signs of degeneracy noticed by the poet had 
become modified Hence in the present .sonnet, the poet, 
expresses regret for, and gives on explanation of, the attack 

he made before. t. i c • 

The student will also notice the diatmet inferiority of 

this Sonnet in poetical merit, —as if the poet’s shame had 

hampered bis style. . ■ > t 

Notes “ ' 

1 Borne in memory— remembered. ' . , t 

What has tamed— the causes that have brought about 

that doivnfall of. 

2. Ennobling thoughts— lofty sentiments.^ ^ , 

3 Change — exchange. Swords i.e., national herois^ 
‘pSrrft o£ wclth htemny, 

books.’ . > 

Desert — abandon. 

4. Bower— Secluded study ; . closet. 
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Gold— money-makiDg. 

Fears unnamed — vague apprebeuBionSf 


f 


5. I had— I entertainea for thee. 

Am I to be blamed ? — I thinh I "wos quite ngnt 

jn entertaining those fears. 

6. What thou art— the change that has come over thee. 

7. Verily — truly. 

In the bottom of my heart— inwardly. 

6. Unfilial — which were unworthy in a child* 


9. Prize — cherish ; value 

10. Bulwark for the cause of men— a champion of the 

world’s liberty. 

11. I by ray affection was beguiled— my strong love for 
yon had led me into an error. 

12. What wonder if — it is quite natural that. 

A Poet — sc., like myself (Wordsworth). 

Now and then — occasionally. 

13. Movements of his mind — the thoughts and feelings 
xevolving in his mind. 

14. As a lover or a child — i.e., the same tender aSection 
that a lover feels for his or her beloved, or that a child feels 
fox its mother. 


Explanation. 


Bememhenng the causes that have brought about the 
downfall of great races; knowing that all nobility of senti- 
ment vanishes from among a people that discard chivalry 
and betake themselves to the, pursuit of wealth, or who 
abandon the pursuit of knowledge and give themselves up 
to money-making knowing this I did certainly enierfain 
some vague fears for the future of England. And I think 
I did so quite justly. Now, however, when I look upon 
my countiy and see the change for the better that has come 
over her, I truly feel ashamed of those fears which were 
nnwortby in a child. For now we find England once 
piore a champion of the civilization of the world, the progress 
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of hnmanity. It was my excessive love for my conntry that 
had deceived me into linking that she was proceeding on 
the wrong path. It is quite natural that a poet like me 
should occasionally, among his many thoughts and feelings, 
entertain a tender love for his conntry — a love akin to that 
felt by the lover for his or her beloved, or by the child for 
its mother. 


A LESSON. 
(Page 222). 
Introduction. 


This poem was written in 1804, and published in 1807. 
Two other poems were written on the same subject^ the 
Lesser Celandine) in the two preceding yearsr" In a^pte_< 
prefixed to the first of these earlier verses, W&fdsfrokh 


says : — , ■ 

“ It is remarkable that this flowei, coring out so early 
in the spring as it does, and jo bright and beautiful, an^ in 
such profusion, should not have been noticed .earlier, in 
English veree. What adds much to the interest that attends 
it is its habit of shutting itself up and opening out aocordmg^* 
to the degreetof light and temperature of the 

In this poem WordsT^or^h draws & moral lesson ■ (hence 
its title, A Aesson) trom^ the habits' of the flower. When 
young, the flower takei ample ^ precaution against the oold 
and rain, but wh^i getting old, it meglects those precautions, 
although they are more n^essary in the latter age*. In this 
respect, the lesser celandine may be taken as a type of man’s 
folly. 

Notes- ' ' 

1. The Lesser Celandine — the pilewort — called the 
lesser celandine to distinguish it from the greater celandine — 
is a flower of the crowfoot tribe, with yellow star-shaped 
blossoms and shining green leaves It opens only on bright 
days, and closes its flowers 'at smiset. '• 
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2 Many more* — other flowers. 

3. The first moment that— as soon as. 

4. Bright as the sun himself— bright and fair. 

’Tfc out again — the flower blooms forth again. 

5. Swarm on swarm — in repeated showers. 

6. Blasts — -strong gusts of wmd. Distrest — swept. 

7. Muffled up from harm — protecting itself from the 
storm 

8. Self-shelter — the shelter of its own leaves. 

Like a thing at rest — as if it weie asleep. 

9. Rough — stormy. 

10. Though an altered form — although its shape was 
changed. 

11. Standing forth. .....blast — boldly exposing itself to 

the fury of the storm. 

12. Buffeted at will — driven to and fro ; knocked about. 

13. With, inly muttered voice— in a low tone to myself. 

14. Shower — rain. 

15. This neither .choice — it is exposing itself to the 

rain and the cold, not to show its bravery, nor of its own 
free will. 

16. But its necessity in being old— but because it is 
obliged by old age to do so. 

17. May' not cheer it — ^has no power to gladden it. 

18. Cannot help itself— has no power to protect itself. 
Decay — old age. 

19. Stiff in its members— being rigid in its limbs. 

Withered— with its beauty feded. ? 

Changed of hue ^having lost ifa freshness of colour* 

20. Spleen — vexation. 

Grey — the colour that suits oid men% ' * 
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21. A prodigal’s favourite— In youth we have an excess 
of hexiUb and strength — more, in fact, than we can find use 
foi , in this lespect a yonng man is like the fiivourite of a 
spendtlinfr, whose hands are more fall of money than he 
knows liow to cpond properly. 

Worse truth — To be a prodigal’s favourite in youth is 
bad enough, but in old ago we become something worse, 
namely “ a miser’s pensioner.” 

22. A raiser’s pensioner — ue., a man who has to be con- 
tent with the scantiest of pittances. In old ago we have 

enough of liealth and strength to make us drag on a 
miserable kind of existence, and in this respect we may be 
likened to a miser’s pensioner who gets jnst enongh to keep 
body and sonl together. 

Behold our lot 1 — lo > snch is the destiny of man. 

23 Fair and shining youth — the period of youth when 
a man has an excess of beauty and stren^h. 

24. Age — old age 

The things youth needed not— only the superfluous 
part of thy strength and gaiety 

Explanation 

There is a flower called the Lesser Celandine which, like 
many other flowers, folds np its petals to protect itself from 
the cold and ram, but as soon as the snn shines, it leappears 
in its original freshness and beauty. 

^ Often during a thick shower of hailstones, or when a 
storm was sweeping the fields and trees, I have seen this 
flower with its peials gathered up, and sheltering itself among 
its own leaves, without even feeling the motion of the 
storm. . 

But recently one stormy day, I passed one such flower, 
and then knew that it was the lesser celandine, although its 
shape was changed , on this occasion, however, I saw it 
boldly exposing itaelf to t'ue fnij of the storm, and knocked 
to and fro by the rain and the wind. 
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I passed and said in a low tone to myself, “ Tbis flower s 
nature is to shuq the rain and the cold ; it is exposing itself, 
not to show its bravery, nor of its own free will, but Ijecau^o 
it IS obliged by old age to do so. The sunshine and the 
morning dew are unable to gladden it now ; it has become 
helpless in its old age— rigid in its limbs, faded in its beauh , 
robbed of its freshness of colour.” 

In my vexation I smiled and noticed that its changed 
colour was grey — the colour that we a'-sociate with old age. 
From this ciicamstance I drew the following moral lesson : — 
Just as the celandine, while yonng, is able to protect itself 
from rain and cold, bat is unable to do so in old age, when 
it needs that protection most, — in the same way man in 
youth enjoys an excess of health and strength, but is deprived 
of both just in that age when he needs them most. I wish 
’ that man could spare a little of his j-outh^s superfluous health 
and energy to serve him in old ago. 


226. 

INVOCATION. 


(Page 225). 

This poem was written about 1819. It is at invocation 
to the Spirit of Joy, — a mild reproach for not having visited 
the poet for a long time, and for the wayward manner in 
which she bestows her favours on those who have already 
enough to make them happy ; and concludes with the appeal, 
* 0 come! Make once more my heart thy home I ’ 

Notes. 


1. Jiarely, rarely — very seldom indeed. 

2. Spirit of Delight Joy is here personified and spoken 
of as a Spirit or Angel, 

Note— I n regard to Shelley’s personiiioafcions, a oritto observes— 
Persomfioations of Day, Night, Sleep, Death, ioy. Sorrow are com- 

imitation of classical poetry, but 
frigid. The remarkable thing about Shellev’a 
persomfioations 18 that they are more real to him than their aacirat 
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counterparts nrere to the- great mojonty of the classical poets them- 
selves ” 

3. Wherefore — why. 

* 5-6. Many a weary away — -it is a long time since my 

life became devoid of Joy. 

7 . One like me — a wretehed creature like myself. 

8. Win thee back ag^ain — regain my lost happiness. ' 

9. The joyous and the free — happy souls who are free 
from cares. 

10. Scoff at pmn — despise sonow. 

11 False — deceitful or tieacherous. 

Thou hast forg'ot......not — ie, you bestow your 

favoius on those who are already happy and stand in no need 
of >oui bounty. 

Note — Of Bible — “ Foi whosoever hath, to him shall be given, 
and he shall have more abundance , but whosoever hath not from him 
shall be taken away even that he hath ” 

— Mallhtio, xm 12 

13 As a lizard with — Just as a lizard is dismayed with 
or fiighioned by 

15 Thou with sorrow art dismayed— i e., you shun a 
person in gnef, as though you weie afiaid of him. 

16. Even the sighs of grief— even the mildest expression 
of SOI row. 

17. That thou art not near — that yon do* not chrae to 
give him relief 

18. Reproach hear — reproach has no effect upon yon. 

19. Mournful ditty — plaintive song 
20 Merry measure— Joyful tune. 

21. For pity — out of pity foi the sorrow-stricken. 

22. For pleasure — to participate in the joy of happy 
people. 

23. Pity then will stay — i.e., when thou hast once 

come, pity will mduoe thee to stay on. 
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27 . Xfie fresh earth in new leaves drest ^ihe earth 
re-clad in the beauhfnl veidnre of the spring season. 

28. Starry night — the &y stndded with bright stars at 
night. 

29. Autumn evening — the beauty of the autnmnal sunset. 

30. When the golden mists are born— enveloped in 
mist sparkling m the rosy light of dawn. 

31. AH the forms frost — the beautifnl images that 

the action of the wind pioduces upon frost. 

34:. Everything almost which is Nature’s— nearly all 
natural objects. 

36. Untainted by man’s misery — not associated with 
human snfiering 

37. Tranquil solitude — peaceful retired spots. 

38 Society — ^hnman company. 

39. There should bo a semi-colon at the end of this line. 

40. Between thee and me what difference ? — you 
and I are exactly alike in onr tastes 

41 But thou dost less — the only difference between 

yon and me is that, whereas you possess the objects that are 
dear to you, I have to be lu search of them, although in 
point of love for those ,ob 3 ects I am m no way inferior to 
you. 

43. Though he has wings — though love is very fickle. 
Cupid, the god of love, was for this reason represented in 
classical mythology as furnished with a pair of wings on 
his shoulders. 

44. Like light can flee — can disappear quickly and 
imperceptibly. 

4j. Above all other things — more than anything else. 

and. life— it is joy that makes both love 

and lifo enjoyable. 
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48 Makc......hoiaej — make my heart again joyful. 

> Explanation. 

0 Spirit of Joy I yonr visits to me have become most 
infrequent. Yon have ceased to come to me for a long 
time. It is a long and weary time since yon left me. 

How con a wretched man like me be again a happy 
man, seeing that it is yonr practice to confer happiness on 
those who are already happy and free from cares ? Trea- 
cherons as yon, are, yon bestow yonr favour on those who do 
not need them. 

You seem to be as frightened with the sight of sorrow 
as a lizard is with the shadow of a trembling leaf. Yon 
will not visit a person who is afflicted with the mildest form 
of sorrow, and no reproach has any effect upon yon. 

1 shall set my plaintive song to a joyful tune because yon 
will not come out of pity,* but only to participate in joy. 
And when yon have once come, pity will bid yon stay on.' 

I love the same things that yon love, 0 Spirit of Joy ; ’ 
for example, the earth reclad in the fresh verdure of the 
^spring season, the sky studded with bright stars at night, 
the beauty of the autumnal sunset, the sunrise enveloped in 
the rosy mist of dawn. 

I love snow and all the beantifnl shapes that the action 
. of wind produces upon frost. I love waves, winds apd 
storms, in fact, nearly all natural objects which are not 
associated with hnman suffering 

I love peaceful relared spots, and only such human com- 
pany as is free from noisy riot, free from folly, and free from 
vice. You and I are then exactly alike, the only '•difference 
being that whereas you possess the objects that are dear to 
you, I am without them, although in point of love for 
those objects I am in no way inferior to you. 

I am fond of love, though it is by nature fickle^ and can 
. disappear quickly aud imperceptibly. But the best thing I love 
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is joy ; it is joy that makes both love and life enjoyable^ 
Gome, Spirit of Delight, and make my heart again joyful. 

227. 

STANZAS WRITTEN IN DEJECTION NEAR NAPLES. 

(Page 227^, 

Introduction. 

This poem ■was composed m 1818. The following extract 
from a letter •written by Shelley to Thomas Lo've Peacofek (a 
brother poet) and dated, Naples, December 22, 1818, is quot- 
ed by Mr.^FoWler in his edition of Golden Treamry^ Book 
IV:— 

** We set off an hour after sunrise one radiant morning 
in a little boat ; there was not a olond in the sky, nor a wave 
upon the seas, which was so translucent that you conld see the 
hollow caverns clothed with the glaneons sea-moss, andithe 
leaves and branches of those delicate -weeds that pave the 
unequal bottom of the water. As we approached, the heat, 
and especially the light, became intense. We then coasted 
the bay of Baiae to the left, in which we saw many ^pietures- 
que and interesting ruins ; I have to remark j^at we 
never disembarked but we were di4.ppomted — whde from 
the boat the effect of the scenery was inexpressibly delightful. 
The colours of the water and the air breathe over all things 
here the radiance of their own beauly.” 

Notes 

2. Dancing— moving up and down. ^ , 

Fast — quickly. .. 

3. Blue isles— islands covered with vegetation and hence 
looking blue in the distance. The islands visible from Naples 
are the Lipari Isles. 

Snowy— snow-clad. Wear— are bathed in. 

4. Purple noon ‘ Pmple ’ is here a transferred 

properly applicable to ‘ light.* ) ' 
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Transparent — clear ; tbrongb .which objects were visi- 
ble to a great distC'Qce. 

Light — better reading is * ipight ’ in place pf ‘ light,’ 
because ‘ light ’ occurs at the end of the next Imp. 

5. The breq^th of the moist air is light— i.e., the air is 

moist, but not damp, onjy charged with moisture. 

Another reading is “moist earth.” 

6. Unexpanded — not yet in blossom. 

7. Like many a voice of one delight-rrlike a number 
of pleasant sounds mingled together. 

8. The winds’ — the rustling of the wind. 

The birds’— the song of birdSf 

The ocean-floods’ — the murmur of the sea. 

0, The City's voice itself— even the din of busy hie. 
Soft like solitude's — so faint as to be scarcely audible. 

Hxplanation ; Stanza l. — The sun is shining bright- 
ly ; the sky is unclouded ; the spaikling waves of the sea 
are moving up and down quickly ; the green islands and the 
snow-clad hills appear bathed in the cleai purple light of 
noon, looking blue owing to distance ; a soft humid breeze 
is blowing gently around the flowers which have not yet 
opened their blossoms. Even the din of busy life proceeding 
from the city, which is like a number of pleasant sounds 
mingled together (eifpb as the rustling of the wind, the 
song of bi^s, the muiinur of the sea}» is as soothing as a 
peaceful retreat. ' 

10. Deep — the sea. 

Untrampled floor — untrodden bottom. See Introduce 
tion to this poem. 

11. Strown — scattered. 

13. Dissolved in star-showers — broken into innumerable 
minute particles of light. 

14. Tbo sands — the sea beach. 

15. Lightning— t.e., bright sparkle, 
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16 . Tone— music. 

17. Measured motion — ihythmical movement. 

18 Did any heart emotion— 1 £ I could only' mjoy 

this scene in the company o£ a beloved friend. 

Explanation : Stanza 2. — I see the untrodden sur- 
face of " the sea scattered over with ^reen and ptuple sea- 
breeds. The waves aie dashing upon the coaifc and bieaking 
in a mass of sparkling foam and spray that looks like mim- 
merable minute particles of light. I sit all alone on the 
sea beach. The bright sparkle of the ^ea in the noondaj snn 
is gleaming all round me, and the rhythmical movement of 
its waves is piodneing a plea-ant mnrmnr How enjoyable 
indeed would this scene be if some one were by me to parti- 
cipate in my ]oy ! 

20. Peace vrithin — mental tranquillity. 

Calm around — peaceful surroundings. 

21. Content — contentment , 


Surpassing; wealth — which is more valuable than 
riches 

22 Sag'e — ancienr philosophers. * 

Meditation — contemplation ; communion with their own 
thoughts ■ • /• 


23 Walked — lived. 

i 

With inward glory crowned— enjoying spiritual bliss 
by rea«;on of which ho was like a king 

24 Nor fame, &c, — nor have I Fame, &o. 

25. IVhom these, surround— who are in possession of 
these. 


r 

26. Smiling they live •«aeh men lead a happy life. 
Call life pleasure— regard life as a blessing. 

27. That cup— life. ' , ? 


Has been dealt in another measure— 

life Iws been just the reverae. 


t^e , my lot in 
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Explanation : Stanza 3 —Alas I I am in the enjoy- 
ment of neither hope nor health, neither mental tranquillity 
nor peaceful^ snrronndings. Nor do I even possess that con- 
tentment which is more valuable than riches, and which an- 
cient philosophers derived from communion with their own 
mind, and by virtue of which they lived a life of peifecfc 
happiness. Nor yet do I enjoy fame, nor power, nor love, 
nor leisure. There are other men who bemg in possession of 
these lead a happy life, and regard life as a blessing : my 
experience of life has however been just the contrary. 

28 Now — just at this moment. 

Is mild — z. e.f has lost some of its horror. 

29. Even as the winds and waters are— just as the 
wind has become gentler and the sea smoother. 

31. Weep away the life of care— forget all ray cares by 
weeping. 

32. Have borne — sc , in the past 
Must bear — sc., in the future. 

33. Like sleep me — might come over me gently and 

peacefully. ' 

34 . In the warm air — He is alluding to what he has said 
in the very first hne of this poem— ‘the sun is warm ’ 

35. My cheeks grow cold — i e , death coming over me. 

36. Breathe o’er my dying brain monotony— 

inaking a last murmur in my ears as I he dying. 

Explanation : Stanza 4 . — Bat at this moment even 
despair has lost some of its horror in the presence of the 
gentle breeze blowing now, and the smooth sea dancing before 
me. I feel inclined to lie down on the beach and, like a 
child, banish all my past and future cares in a flood of tears. 
And then I might obtain relief that will make death a peace- 
ful end for roe as I shall give up my breath in the warm air, 
with the monotonous music of the waves ringing in my ears 
for the last time. 
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240. 

TO THE SKYLARK. 
(Page 242) 
Introduction. 


This poem was composed in 1825 and first published two 
years later. The skylark, like the nightingale, has inspired 
irf many poets— Wordsworth, Shelley, Hogg, Keats, and others. 
fi-^The pecnharity of this bird is that it soars to a great height 
rf.nvertically oyer its nest, warbling all the time. Its song is 
heard at snnrise. ^ 


* Wordswoith himself says of this piece—" written at 
Rydal Mount, where there aia no skylarks, bnt the Poet is 
everywhere ” 

The following entioism on this poem is worth notice: — 
" Wordsworth’s song never soars so far as to be obHwous of 
the earth and the common life of men. Like his own sky- 
lark he 18 true to the k ind^ d points of Heaven and Homo, 
rising to*a splendid height at times, but always to bring 
some lesson down, /!“ every aspect of Nature, in every 
bird and Bower, he finds * thoughts that lie deep ’ ; aud 
everywhere he hears ‘ the still sad music of humanity.'}’ 

Notes ‘ 

1. lEthereal — ^heavenly. * Ether ’ is the name of the fluid 
that fills the space beyond the limits of the atmosphere. 

Minstrel — an itinerant singer and musician who sang 
songs relating to old times to the accompaniment of the harp. 

Pilgrim of the sky— bird that soars up on hi^ as 
though bound on a pilgrimage to the sky. 


JV B —There is a similanty of idea id the two phrtises applied to 
the sjiylark. A mnstrel is one who wanders far to sine soncs • a 
pilpnm, one who travels far to worship atashfine Mhereal means 
belonging to the sky,’ because ether is the substance supposed to 
pervade the regions of the sky. “ 


2, Despise the earth— scorn to come down on the ground. 
The poet asks this, because the skylark loves to soar in the 
dry, and thus as it were hates to live on earth. 
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Where cares abound — because it is a place full c£ 
cares 

3. Aspire — monnt up. 

Heart — t, e , thy thoughts and feelings. 

Eyes — t. thy gaze. 

4 With thy nest— fi^ed on thy nest which is built on 
tlic ground. Tlie sk}lark builds its nest on the ground, not 
on the bicauchos of trees as most other birds do. 

Dewy ground — ^The ground is called * dewy ’ because 
the lark ''ing& at sunrise before the morning dew has dried 
up. 

5) Which thou will — into which thou canst descend 

whenever thou pleasest. The lark soars in a direct line above 
its nest. 

6. Those quivering wings still — your trembling 

wings having ceased to move, your songs having stopped. 

N, B — * Wings ’ and ‘ mnsic * are both nominative absolute 

Explanation : Stanza i. — 0 Skylark, you are a 
heavenly singer, a pilgiim travelhng through the sky. Do 
you hate to come down to the earth because it is a place foil 
of sorrow ? ‘ Or is it that while you are soaring high up in 
the sky yonr thoughts aud gaze are both conceu crated on the 
earth, where 3 our nest is ? You keep soaring in a direct 
line above your nest, so that you can drop down into it when- 
ever yon please, as soon as your wings have ceased to dotter, 
and your songs are hashed. 

7. To the last point of vision — as far up as eye can 
see. 

V- And beyond — and even further up than that. 

' 3 .' Mount — soar. Imperative mood. 

Daring warbler — bold singer. ■ 

Love-prompted strain — a song insp'ired by love. 

9 . Twixt thee and thine bond — which serves as 

an iudissolnble bond of union between you and yonr mate. 

4 
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10. Thrills not the less — causes the same cc^fasy. ^ 
Bosom of the plain — t.e., among men on earth. 

11. Proud privilege — an ^exemption of Tvhie}} yon may 
•welPbe proud. This “ proud privilege ” is * to sing all inde- 
pendent of the leafy spring.* 

12. All independent of — regardless of the presence or 
absence of. 

Leafy spring — the spring season marked by the re- 
appearance of leaves on trees. 

Explanation-: Stanza 2.— Go on ascending higher 
and higher as far as eye can see, and higher still,"’ 0 bold 
singer. Yonr song, which is inspired by love and which 
serves as the closest bond of union between >on and your 
mate, fills with ecstasy not only yonrself but also men on 
earth. But yet you seem to be quite indifferent to the 
beauties of the «!prmg season~an exemption of which you 
may well be proud. ^ '' 

13. Shady wrood — close covert of trees. 

14 Privacy of glorious light-n secteion attorned bv 
jonr s.mnng high lato the ra^ut heavens ; a lofty rohtndo 

‘”8'> -P fa, o the open 
i^ht of the sky, the very mtensity of which serves as a 

IT a>e hirf 

Pour upon the vrorld-utler iu the hearing „f „„ 

16 0* song. 

the n^r^t tenriWn^C^Ss 

gate of heaven ^ songs from near the 

rae “fafal-^I&nd^points_am«d concerns. 
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N. B — The lark 18 spoken of here as a fit type of those wise great 
men who soar into Ingh regions of thought, but never wander fiom 
the point that conneots the high themes on which their minds dwell 
with the humblo duties and interests of their home. 

Explanation : Stanza 3.— Let the nightingale sing 
in a dark covert ; you prefer another kind of 'seclusion — a 
lofty solitude attained by soanng into the open light of the 
sky, who<!e intensity serves as a screen for you. From that 
lofty height you utter in the hearing of all men an outbui-st 
of sweet sonff^ with a truer instinctive passion than that of 
the nightingale. You are a fit type of those wise great men 
who while tliey soar into high regions of thought and philo- 
sophy, take care not to cut themselves off from the lowly 
duties and humble interests of their home. 


' 245. 

UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

(Page 250). 

Introduction 

This sonnet was composed on July 31, 1802, and first 
published in 1807. Ou this da) Wordsworth left London 
for Dover, on his way to Chlais, and this sonnet was written 
as he travelled towards Dover. The jonrnal of the poet’s 
sibter, Dorothy, has the following entry under this date ; — , 

“ Left London between five and six o’clock A beautiful morning 
The city, St Paul’s with the river— a multitude' of little boats, mode 
s beautiful sight as wo crossed Westminster Bridge , the houses not 
cverhung by their clouds of smoke, and 'were hung out endlessly , yet 
the sun shone so brightl^, with snoh a pure light, that there was some- 
thing like the purity of one of Nature’s own grand speotaoles.” 

Says Prof. Fowler in his edflion of iBook IV of Pal- 
grave’s Golden Treasury 0 / Songs and lyrics : — ' 

“ To any one who has ever looked upon such a scene, 
this sonnet will bring it back with wonderful vividness, 
steeped m a glow of sunshine, like a painting of Turner. 
YeC it IS noteworthy how vague the details are as compar- 
ed with tbo®e of a picture ; the form and arrangement 
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o£ the * ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples ’ aro 
supplied by the reader’s memory or imagination— not 
indicated by the poet.” 

This poem is what is known in poetry as a ®onnct, a 
species oE poetical composition consisting o£ fonitcpn lines, 
arranged in a certain older. It is o£ Italian origin, and 
consists o£ two stanzas o£ Eonr lines each, called tho octut^', 
and two of three each, called the sesietfe. Tiio octat4* of 
the proper sonnet consists of two quatrain*., tho rlij rncs of 
which aie restricted to two — one foi tho iirst, fourth, fifUi 
and eighth lines 5 the other for the second, third, sixth and 
seventh. In the sestdte, which is comrnonl} made up of 
two tersets, the rhymes may be two or three, variously dis- 
tributed. Li this sonnet, lines 1 — 3, and 5 rh}mo with one 
another and the rest have another rh 3 'mo for themselves. 
This IS the anangement of the Petmrehnn Sonnet. Tboro 
is another kind — called tho Shalce^ponrian — in which tho 
arrangement of the lines is diSerent. The sonnet generally 
consists- of one principal idea, pursued through the varions 
antitheses of the different strophes. It suits particularly grave, 
dignified, and contemplative subjeots. 

Notes, 

1. Earth has not fair— this is one of the most 

beautiful scenes one can ever see 


2. Dull of soul — utterly incapable of appreciating beauty, 
pass by — fail to notice. 


3. Touching — impressive ; moving the heart. 
M^*esty — supreme beauty and splendour. 

4 . This City — London. ^ 

Now — ‘■at this early hour of morning. 

Like a garment—! <!., iBPith the effect of 

its beauty and hiding its. defects. 


heightening 


Notb— T he simile suggests thftb jnsfc as a garment hides 
nakedness of a person and besutifiBa hw “g* 

the early morning light the same w. 

heightening its beant^ *t8 defects at 
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5. Silent — because the busy activity of the day has not 
yet commenced 

Bare — clear to the vie tv ; not overhung by their clouds 
of smoke. 

6. Domes — sc.^ like that of St Paul’s cathedral. 

Temples — churches and cathedrals. Lie — ie., are 

visible. 

7. Open unto the fields— visible as far as the tilled 
areas around the city. 

To the sky — as far up as the blue sky above. 

Note — “ London, as he sees its outspread panorama in its early 
, morning brightness and purity, seems to him at one vrith the silent 
beaut\ of the nature he lo% es In its midday smoke aufl noise London 
is cot ofi* from nil onniraunity with the green fields around and the 
bine sky abo\ e ” (Webb) 

8. Smokeless — para, becanse the mills and factories are 
not yet at work. 

9. Steep — drown ; plnnge. 

10. His first splendour — the early morning light. 

Valley, rock, or hill — t. e , any country scene The 

meaning is that even a country scene never looked so 
beantifnl in the early morning light as thrs city scene now 
does. 

Note. — Prof Herford (in his Age of Wordsteortk) notes as one of 
the limitations of Wordsworth that his imagination was not greatly 
touched by cities. 

11. A calm so deep — such a profoundly peacefcl scene. 
This is the meaning when the phrase is taken with * saw * ; 
with ‘ felt ’ it means ‘ «nch perfect tranquillity of mind.’ 

12. The river — the Thames. Westminster Bridge crosses 
the Thames in the neighbourhood of Westmmster Abbey, the 
Houses of P.'irliament, and Whitehall. 

• Glideth— flows. At his own sweet will— “ undis- 
turhed bv oar or paddle-wheel ” (Webb). Because in the 
early morning there are no boats or steamers sailing over the 
river. 
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13. Dear Godl — “an exclamation of raingleci awe and 
wonder.” (Webb), 

The very houses seem asleep— ihoTO nto no of 
activity anywhere in the cifcj > so that even the buildings 
seem to be hu‘'hed in repose. 

14. The mighty heart — that vast city. 

Lying still — reposing in perfect calm. 

Note. — “O bsorvo how beaiitifally the quietncrs of the hon«c» 
becomes w sleept the attribute of o living oroaturc { the transition being 
thus faoilicated to the image of the citj-’s mighty heart,*' 

Explanation. 

This IS the most beantihil scene one can ever see ; and 
the man who fails to notice such an improbbivo and splen- 
did spectacle is ntterly incapable of appreciating any beanty 
at all. In the light of the morning the city’s defects arc 
' hidden and its beanty heightened, in the same way as a 
garment serves to conceal the ngly nalcednosi of a person 
and beantify his appearance. Ships, towers, domes, theatres, 
and chnrches, in fact, the whole city, is clearly vi&iblo as 
far around as the snrronnding fields and ns far np as the 
bine sky overhead, because the atmo'»phore is at this hour 
perfectly free from smoke. Even a country scone never 
appeared so lovely in the early mommg light. Never be- 
fore did I see auch a profonndlv peaceful scene, . never felt 
such perfect tranquillity of mind, as on the present occasion. 
The Thames flows on freely, with its current undisturbed by 
oar or paddle-wheel. There are absolutely no signs of life 
anywhere, and the whole of this vast, stnpendons city, with 
its manifold occupations and activities, is reposing in perfect 
calm, ^ 
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246. 

OmiANDIAS OF EGYPT. 

(Page 25 1). 

Introduction. 

This sonnet was written in 1817, and is one of the best 
of Shelley’s sonnets 

The subject of .the poem, Ozymandias, is supposed to 
have been a king of .mcieut Egypt, a king who reigned in 
the days of the Pyramids Shelley here imagines an oriental 
traveller reporting to him the discovery of an enormous 
mutilated statue of this ancient king, with an inscription at 
the foot of it, which the poet here reproduces in English. 
But’ the fact is that very few scholars in Shelley’s day could 
decipher Egyptian hieroglyphics , so the king, the stntne, 
the inscription, everything in the sonnet is purely iinagimrj . 

Notes. 

t 

1. An antique land — au ancient country, vh,, Bg)’pt. 

2. Trunkless — without the mam body. 

4. Half sunk — partially imbedded in sand. 

Shattered visag^e — a stone face broken in pieces. 

5. Wrinkled — gathered into a look of proud contempt 

Sneer of cold command — a look of sconi mingled 

with authority. Being carved in stone it is said to bo ' cold.’ 

6. Tell — prove ; show. 

Its sculptor — the* arti't who carved this face in 'fore , 

Well those passions read— had carefully studied the 
expression of those stiong feelings nliich weie depicted on 
this <5tone face. 

7. Which yet survive — ‘Survive* is here a trau'-ithe 
verb, having for its object ‘ tho hand that mocked them ai d 
the heart that fed.’ 

Stamped — depicted , engraved. 

These lifeless things— etc., the stone face. 
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8. The hand that mocked them— tac., tho Fcnlptor s 
hand which repiesented those passions in stono. Mocked 
here means ‘ imitated,’ with probably the suggested sense 
‘ with a view to ridiculing them.’ 

The heart that fed—the charactor o£ tho man (Ozy- 
niandias o£ Egypt) who owned those passions. 

9. Pedestal— a raised plattoim on which a statue stands.^ 
These words appear— the Mowing inscription is 


engraved. 

10. King of Kings— a most powerful king. 

11. Ye mighty — ye potentates of tho earth. 

Despair — i. e., despair of being ever able to equal my 
glory, or of the peiraaueuoe o£ worldly things. 

12 Nothing beside — no other relic. Decay — ruins. 

Id Colossal wreck — enormous shattered statne. 
Boundless— extensive , vast. 

Bare — with no tieos or houses standing on them. 

N B — Both these ad]cot]\Gs (‘boundless’ and ‘bare’) qualify 
‘ ssnds’ in the next line. 


14. Lone — ^lonely. Sands — sc., o£ the desert. 

Explanation. 


I met a traveller fiom the aiioieut country o£ Egypt, and 
he gave me the following report . — 

Two stupendous legs of a stone statue, but without the 
main body, stand jm the desert. Near ,thom, on the sand, 
and partiall) bailed in it, lies a-^tone face broken in pieces. 
The face wears a fioYmmg look, with gathered lips, a look 
of scorn mingled with high authority. It shows that the 
artist who made this statue had carefully studied the ex- 
piession of the strong feelings depicted on the stone face; 
for even after the lapse of so many ages and even thou«^h 
the face is 'thatteied, those feehngs can plainly be traced la 
that face. The skill of the gcalptor, and the oharaoter of 
the man whose statue it is, are both clearly visible in that 
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niniilai^d face. On the pedestal on which the statne stood, 
there is the following inscription; — ‘My name is Ozyman- 
dias, a most powerful king. I have constrncted such 
mighty Mork*. that the kings of the future will look upon 
them in despair of being evei able to eqnal my glory,* No 
otliei part of the statue remains On all sides of the remains 
of tins enormous statue the vast, treeless, sandy desert 
stretches far away. 


250 

. THE REAPER. 

(Page 255). 

Introduction. 

This poem was first published in 1807, and describes a 
siglii ih.it tlie poet actually beheld during a tour through 
Scoiliiiid undei taken in the company of his si<9ter and Colendge 
in the iiutumii of 1803. In the Diaiy of the poet*'* sister 
thoiu ij> tlie following entiy under date September I3, 
1803 

"As we descended the Boene became more lei tile It was harveei-* 
time, and tlie lields wtre quietly — might I be allowed to say pensively * 
— eiilMcned b\ small ocmpames of leapers It is not uncommon in the 
more lunth pmts of the Highlands to see a single peison so cm* 
plumed ” 

Wordswolth himself added the following note to this 
poem . — 

“ This poem was suggested by a beautifnl sentence in a 
mamixciipt ‘ Tour in Scotland,’ written by a friend, the 
last line bemg taken from it verhatm” 

The sentence refeired to occuis in Wilkinson’s 7mm to the 
British Mountains : “ Passed a female who was leaping 

alone : xhe 'uug in Eise, as ^Iie bended oier her sickle , the 
sweetest human voice I ever heard . her strains were tenderly 
melanchol) , and felt delicious, long after thej were heard 
no more ” •> 
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Notes. 

1. Single-alone. Field— corn-field. 

2. Yon — yonder. Lass — girl. 

3. Reaping — catting the harvest. By herself alone. 

4. Stop here — panse hero, — so as to hoar the song. 

Gently pass — «<j., so as not to disturb her, 

5. Binds — 5c., into sheaves. 

6. Melancholy strain— plaintive song. 

7. Vale profound — deep valley. 

8. Overflowing — i.e., resounding. 

Explanation : Stanza i. — Behold yonder Highland 
girl, alone m the cornfield, cutting the com and singing all 
* alone. Pause and listen, or else passon without di'tnrbiiig her. 
She is cutting the corn and gathering it into sheaves all 
alone Listen to her song, for the deep valley is resounding 
with its music. 

9. Chaunt — sing. 

10. More welcome notes — a song more sweet or soothing. 
Weary bands — fatigued groups. 

11. Shady haunt — cool oasis. 

12. Sands — deserts. 

13 Thrilling — producing ecstasy. , 

15. Breaking the silence of the seas— Prof Fowler 

remarks upon this line : “ These who have had the good 

fortune to sail among the Hebrides in calm weather will 
nuderstaud the beauty and truth of the expre«ssion * the 
silence of the seas.” 

16. Farthest Hebrides — a group of islands off the north- 
west coast of Scotland 

Explanation : Stanza 2 —Even the song of the night- 
ingale never appeared so sweet and soothing to weary groups 
of travellers through the Arabian deserts resting in some cool 
oasis. The song of the cuckoo heard in the spring season 
in the Hebridean seas off the noTth-we=st coast of Scotland, 
never appeared so rapturous as the song of this girl. 
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17. W’hat she sings — the snbjecb of her song. Words- 
■worth could not undersiaud the Scottish dialect of the song. 

18. Plaintive numbers — sad song. 

Flow for— , relate to. 

19. Unhappy — melancholy. 

For-olf things — distant events. 

20. Long ago — of olden times. 

21. More humble — Jess ambitions. Lay — song. 

22 . Familiar matter of to-day — event of everyday ooenr- 
rence. 

23. Natural sorrow — ^gnef such as happens everyday. 

24. Has been — sc, in the past. ^ 

May be again — is likely to take place m the fntnre. 
Hxplanation : Stanza 3 . — I am cnrious to know the 

subject of her song. Probably her song relates to some 
melancholy event of ancient times, or some battle fought long 
ago. Or probably the subject of the song is a less ambitious 
theme, some ordinary occurrence of recent days — such as a 
common matter of grief, or loss, or pam, such as has hap- 
pened frequently before and will happen frequently in the 
future. 

\ 

25 Theme — subject. Parse as nominative case to the 
verb ‘ mav have been ’ understood. 

27 At her work — as she did her work. 

28. Sickle— scythe. Bending— stooping. 

30. In my heart I bore — t e., ihe music was so sweet that 
I could not forget it. 

Explanation Stanza 4 . — Whatever might have been 
the subject of her song, the girl sang so continuously that 
it seemed as if she would never stop. I saw her singing as 
she did her work of reaping while bending over the scythe 
with which she was cutting the com. I listened quietly, 
and as I ascended ihe hill, the song still seemed to haunt my 
soul although it no longer reached 'my ears. 
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266. 

TO SLEEP. 

(Page 275). 

Introduction. 

This Sonnet is one o£ a group of three, all addressed 
to sleep. All three were written in 1806 and published in 
1807. 

A critic of Wordsworth says of this sonnet : — ** This 
is one of Wordsworth’s most admired sonnets, and it is, I 
think, worthy of all admiiation. To say nothing of other 
excellencies, what I have called the flower-like unfolding of 
thought is here natural and easy : firet the feverish unrest of a 
sleepless night — its weary length impressed upon ns by a 
series of pictures , then the waiting for the dawn and the 
voices of the birds — by which the long weary honr« of dark- 
nais and ‘<ilence are still more ' vividly brought before o« ; 
and then an appeal to sleep — so tender and pathetic that one 
can hardly believe it could have been refused.” 

Notes 

1. Leisurely — slowly. 

2. One after one — one at a time ; in single file. 

4. White sheets of water — a larg^ lake. 

5 By turns— one after another. 

7 Orchard — a fruit garden. 

8 First — singing earliest in the morning. 

Melancholy cry— the cuckoo’s note which Wordsworth 

elsewhere always describes as merry and joyful, is here des- 
cribed as a “ melancholy ciy”— a touch which well brings 
out the poet’s misery at his insomnia. 

9. Even thus — exactly in this fashion. Lay — lay in bed. 

10. By any stealth — by any means. 

11. Wear tonight away — pass this night too in sleepless- 
ness. ' ^ 
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12. Morning’s wealth~the rich store of fresh and beanti- 
fo] things that are visible in the morning. 

13. Blessed — happy. 

Barrier between day and day— that which separates 
one day fiom the next. 

14:. Dear mother of — le , it is sleep that prodnces. 

Explanation. 

I have tried all manner of expedients for inducing sleep 
— snob as fixing the mind npon the passage of a flock of 
sheep singly through a stile, the monotonous pitter-patter 
of rain-drops on the roof, the bumming of bees, the moan of 
cataracts, the soft rustliug of the wind, or the murmur of 
the sea ; or dvtelling upon vague indefinite spaces, such as 
level fields stretching far and wide, huge lakes, or the cloud* 
Ie=5s sky. But all the'se expedients have failed to biiug on 
sleep ; and thus I shall he sleepless until in a short time the 
morning will dawn and I shall hear the song of birds coming 
from my garden, including the sad note of . the cockoo, the 
earliest of singers. For the last three nights successively 
I have had no sleep by any means I pray thee, do not let 
me pass another night in this sleepless fashion. Gome, gentle 
sleep, that sej^rates one day from the next It is tboii that 
mabest the beauty of the morning enjoyable ; it is thou 
that prodnoest fresh thoughts and causest good health. 

269. 

THE INNER VISION, 

(Page 278.) 

Introduction. 

This sonnet gives expression to Wordsworth’s philosophy 
of poetry — that taught and love are essential to poetry. 
This means that intd^ctua! po^r" must bo combined with 
an emotional temperament before the production of poetry 
ispossiBl^ External beauty of scenery, and the power of 
observation are botii unessential. However beautiful the 
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•scene may be, OT however keen may be one’s faculty o£ oV 
;eTvation; It will not give birth to trne poetry unless the 
poet’s mind possesses a capacity o£ rich thought and rich 
feeling. With these in possession, a man can turn the most 
commonplace subject into the finest poetry. 

Notes. 

1. Sweet— enjoyable. Unuplifted eyes— looks directed 
downwards. 

2. Pace the ground— walk on. 

If path be there or none — '?o absorbed in one’s own 
thought's as, not to care whether there is a road or not. 

3. Fair region — beautiful tract of country 

4. Forbears upon — on which he just casts one glance 

and no more. 

5. Pleased rather with — because he is better occupied 
with dwelling on. Soft— pleasing 

Ideal scene— mental picture ; imaginary landscape. 

6 Work of Fancy — brought up before his mind’s eye by 
Imagination 

Happy tone of meditation — a train of happy thoughts. ' 

7 . Slipping in between — striking his mind in the inter- 
val between ‘ 

8. The beauty gone — the beautiful scene lying ahead 

and the one that he has left behmd. 

9. Thought — intellectual power. 

Love— capacity for love. Desert— leave ; forsake. 

10. Break off all commerce— cut off all intercourse. 

The muse — the goddess of poetry. 

11. Companions of our way — ue , to assist us. 

12. Whatever...... refuse — ig, irrespective of wHat out- 
ward scenes we may notice or fail to notice 

13. Internal heaven the mind’s own capaeily of 
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bought and love, which makes it a blissfnl scene, far excell- 
ing any boanhfnl scone in natnro. 

Her dews — i,e., its refreshing pov?6r. 

Id. Humblest lay — most trivial snbject of song. 

Explanation. 

, Voiy pleasant indeed it is to walk on with npward gaze, 
not caring whethei there is a path in front or not. In this 
state a m.an grows indifferent to ontward scenery, bis mind 
lioing ]^t -with some imaginary <!cene depicted before his 
inontiil vision, or some pleasing thought which engages his 
mind in the interval between his pe rcep tion of a beantifnl 
scene ho has left behind and one that lies ahead If a man 
shonld happen to lose his mtollectnal power and his capacity 
for loio, ho had better at once cehse to write poetiy. On 
the othei h.*ind, as long as he remains in possession of these, 
his mental faculties will snpply him with the needful poetical 
iu‘«piratiou which will tarn the most trivial subject mto a 
lofty theme, rogoidless whether there is any ontward beauty 
to bo perceived or not. 

WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING. 

(Page 282) 

Introduction. 

This poem was both composed and published in 1798. 
Wordsworth himself tells ns that these lines were written 
while ho w'as sitting by the side of the brook that mns 
through the ground** of Alfoxden. He goes on to say : — 

“ Tho brook ran down a sloping rook, so os to make a waterfall, 
and across the pool below bad fallen a tree from which rose per- 
pendicularly boughs in search of the light intercepted by the deep 
shade above The boughs bore leaves of green, that for want of 
sunshine had faded into almost lily-white , and from the under side 
of this natural syh an bridge depended long and beautiful tresses of 
iiy which waved gently in the breeze.” 
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' The holly grove in Alfoxden dell was a favourite re^rt , 
Kii Word 3 \\orth, Coleridge, and -their fiieuds. Coleridge has 
also described it in a poem. 

Notes. 

1. A thousand — (used indefinitely for) a large number. 

' Blended notes— a softly mingling melody composed of 
the song of birds the hum of insects, the rustling of leaves &c. 

2 A grove — the reference is to the holly grove in Alfox- 
deu dell Se!e Introdoction above. 

Reclined — in an easy posture, 

3. Sweet mood — happy frame of- mind. 

Sad thoughts — moknoholy leflections. These ‘ sad 
thought-j ’ are explained in Imes 7, 8. 

Explanation Stanza i. — As I was once sitting in a 
holly grove in Alfoxden dell, I heard a softly mingling 
melody composed of the song of birds and the humming of 
insects and the rustling of leaves This put me in that 
happy frame of mind in which the joyfal sentiments suggested 
by the sight of beautiful natural sceues, awoken some 
melancholy reflectious as well. 

5. Fair works — faeautifal objects, such as birds, trees, 
and flowers. Link — ^bring into sympathy. 

6 Through me ran — dwells within me 

j Note — ^Lmes B and 6 literally mean ‘ Nature brougKt my human 

! Boul into e^mpathy with her beautiful objects,’ le I felt as if I 
< ebated the bappy life of the birds and trees, and flowers I saw around 
mo. These lines represent Wordsworth’s attitude towards nature—- 
j hiB theory being that the woiks of nature are in a sense eudoued wilh 

’j Wo and that Uiey share in a universal soul ti Inch is common to them 
and humanity *' 

7. Much it grieved my heart — I felt exceedingly sorry. 

8. What — what a miserable creature. 

Explanation : Stanza 2, — While I beheld the beauty 
and exquisite older of Nature around me, I felt as if I 
shared the happy life of the birds, trees, aud flowers I saw 
around me, and I realized with the greater vividness the 
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misery and disorder that man, by his cruelty {o his fellowmau, 
has introduced into the world. 

Note — The demands of eivilizafaon force man into a kind of 
artificial eicistence, ivhei cm he must ignore the simple and healthier 
life and pleasure whioli are sufficient to render the birds and flowers 
'perfectly happy 

9. Primrose — a kind of small flower, so named because 
it 18 one of the earlie'it in the season. Lat. p'imus, ‘ first.’ 
Tufts — knots; clusters 
Sweet bower — delightful grove. 

10. Periwinkle — (From Lat per^ thoroughly, and 
vindre, to bmd) a plant with a rich blue flower and trailing 
stem coveted with glossy green leaves. 

Trailed its wreaths — dragged along its creepers. 

‘ll. Faith’ — firm belief Every flower — all natural objects. 

12. Enjoys the air it breathes — t.e, the objects of nature 
'are not only endowed with hfe but also enjoy some measure of 
conscious happiuess 

Note. — Lines 11 arid 12 contain Wordsworth’s theory in a nutshell 
{They are often quoted 

EKplanation : Stanza 3. — In that delightful grove I 
saw creepers of the peiiwinkle growing in and about clusters 
of the primrose. It is my firm behef that all natnral objects 
are not only endowed with life but also enjoy some measure 
of conscious happiuess. 

13 . Hopped-^skipped. 

14. Measure — gauge ; fathom. 

16. It — an unnecessary lepehtion of the subject of the 
■sentence, * motion ’ 

u Thrill — sudden strong feeling. 

Explanation Stanza 4 , — The bird« ‘?lnpped and 
flitted about around me ; but though I cannot gauge tfapir 
thoughts, the slightest movement they made was suggestno 
of the keen pleasure cujojed by them. 

17. Budding twigs-— slendei brauchos jnst coming out. 

, Fan — fan-like shapes ; widening leaves. 

5 
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18. Breezy— gentle ; soft. 

19. Must think— cannot help believing. 

Do all I can — in a way • I cannot help ; i.e., Inongh 
sometimes eoience, and perhaps also the ordinary commonsense 
of men, would tell me that these objects have no feeling. 

20. The first ihere is an introductory adverb, the second an 
adverb of place. 

Explanation : Stanza 3 .— The twigs expanded from 
the branches in the form of a fan, so as to secure the great- 
est amount of air ; and I could not help believing, inspite of 
anything to the contrary, that they too similarly onjojcd 
pleasure. v 

21 This belief— W 2 ., that natural objects enjoy pleasure 
same as man. 

From heaven be sent — is implanted in me by God ; 
ie , is true. 

22. Such — m , that happiness should prevail. 

Holy plan — sacied dispensation. 

23. Have I not reason to lament — I have certainly good 
grounds to mourn. 

24. What man has made of man — the misery and un- 
happiness that man has introduced into the world by inflict- 
ing crnelly on his fellow-men. 

Explanation : Stanza 6.— If this belief of mine— that ’ 
natural objects are capable of enjoying pleasure same as 
man be true ; if it is really the rule of nature that happiness 
should prevail ; I have certainly good grounds to mourn the 
misery and unhappiness that man has introduced into the 
world by inflicting cruelty on his fellow-men. 

THE HUMAN SEASONS. 

Page 307. , 

Introduction. 

This Sonnet was written in 1818, and is, like the sonnet 
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* On looking into Cbapman’s Homer,’ LigbJj Sbstespearean 
both in tone and in sentiment. It represents hnman life as 
divided into four periods, corresponding to the fonr seasons 
into which a year is divided. There is a striking resemWanoe 
between the thoughts of this sonnet and those of a famous 
passage in Shakespeare’s As you Ule It, Act H. so., vii, 
dealing with the * Seven Ages of Man,’ which is quoted below 
for comparison : — 

“ All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players ; 

They have their exits aud their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 
jBLi'? acts'heing seven a^es. At first the infant. 

Mewling and poking in his nurse's arms, 

And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining raoniing face, creeping like snail 
Hnwilliogly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighiug like fnmace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ erebrow. Then a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard. 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick In quarrel. 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth And then the Justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 

Enll of wise saws and modem instances : 

Aud so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side. 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice. 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sdond. Last scene of all, 

That end" thi'* strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion ; 

Smis teeth, sans eyes sans taste, sans everyth'ng. 
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^ ' Notes. * 

I. ji'Fill the measure of— {.<?., make up. 

• 2. Mind of man — the inteheotool life of man. 

' 3 / Lusty — vigorous. Spring — youth. ^ 

Fancy clear — the imagmation which is yet free from 
all worldly taint, 

4 ,, Takes in — receives impressions. 

With an easy span — without any effort on its part. 

5. Summer — manhood. 

Luxuriously — in the greatest enjoyment. 

6. Spring’s honeyed cud ruminate — ho is fond of 

dwelling npOn the sweet thoughts and fdnoics ho nsod to in- 
dulge in as a young man. 

N B — * To rutninate ’ means * to obow the cud ’ as some anxnals 
do. la npe manhood, a man is fond of brooding o\cr tbo joyous 
thoughts and fancies that he indulged m as a youug man, in the eamn 
Way as after swallowing a quantity of food in the nioming, some animals 
(such as cows] chew the cud at noon 

7. Dreaming high— lofty thoughts. 

8. Is nearest unto heaven — imparts a religious tone to 
his life. 

.Quiet eoves — retired nooks, i.e., peace and tranqnillify. 

9. Autumn — old age. Wings— i.s., imagination. 

10. Furleth — i.e„ gathers np , ceases to exercise. 

So — in this attitude ; with his wings furled. 

II. Mists — { e., cheerless scenes — as opposed to the bright 
visions of his youth, 

In idleness — in inaotivifey. 

Fair things — objects of beauty. 

12. Pass by unheeded— go unnoticed. 

As a threshold brook — like a brook flowing past one’s 
doors which, by reason of familiarity, has lost all its beauty 
and interest. * 
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13. Winter — U., death. 

Pale niisfeature— cadavorons ugliness. 

I * i'^Jjsfcatute ’ ie a word that ecems to Imvo been dofned 

l>y Keat** 

14. Or else — if ho were not snbjeot to death. 

Forego his mortal nature— be reckoned as a r » I . 


Explanation. 

Jnst ns the year is divided into four seasons — spridg,, 
snnimor, autnnin, and v inter, in the same way man’s intellec- 
tnal life ina} aKo bo divided info four corro=ponding periods, 
ns follows : — (1) (corresponding to Spring), 

when hl«: mind is hO impressionable that it receives impressions 
of lienntj’ from all source!, without any effort on its part ; 
(2) mmltooil (corresponding to Summer), when, in the en- 
joyment of homely comfort aud compitence, his favourite 
occupation is to dwell on his youthful thoughts and fancies, 
and to derive the highest happiness from it ; (3) old age 
(corresponding to Autumn), when his mind enjoys peace and 
trangnillityj when his power of imagmadon is at rest, when 
ho satisfies his life of inactivity with looking on cheerless, 
scenes that are in sad contiast to tlie bright visions of his 
youth, .and when ho grows absolutely indifferent to objects 
of beauty because of them very familmrify ; (4) death 
(corresponding to Winter), characterised by cadaverous ugli- 
ness of features, an event which is inevitable, ■•for, otherwise 
man would be reckoned as a god. , ^ • f 
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ODE ON intimations 6f‘ IMMOETALITY' FEpM 
' EECOLLECTIONS OF FABLJ CHILDHOOD. 

.Page 308. i 

, Introduction, . i ■ 

This poem, the’ liast of Wordswbrt’h’s po6ms and' one of 
the best, if not the'hest, in the whole of' English literature. 
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composed between 1803 and 1806, and fust pnUsslif'd 

in 1807. , . I • f 

, The central idea oE the poem is the Jlnidn doctrine 

pre-existence', which wng iir»t mode known to th» w» «-u rn 
world by a Greek philosopher named Pytimj'orns v/ho c<,n- 
fessedly borrowed it from the Hmdns. Plato ntt<'rv.ard« 
developed the idea in a slightly modified form. 

The leading thoughts oE this Odo may ho «iimm.'r)'el a> 
follows : — i 

The child’s soul has had a previous exi-^-nte it 

took birth in the world. It existed in a baiter v.oiM v.inch 
is connected, by the immanenco of a '<npri me perv ading 
Spirit, with the material world in which wo live Tlu' child 
begins by feeling this material world strange to him. But 
he sees in it resemblances with tho spiritual xsorld, to which 
he formerly belonged, and which he dimly rememljor^. He 
sees on Earth a beauty, a glory at once brighter and more an- 
real than it will appear to his eyes whon’lio grows older and 
has become acclimatised to ih now dwelling-place. And < von 
■when this freshness of insight has pa'ssed away, it occasionally 
happens that sights or sounds of annual boanty vvil) renew 
for a while this sense of vision and nearness to tho <;piritnal 
world, — a sense which never loses its reality, though witn 
advancing years its presence grows briefer and more rare. 

With regard to the doctrine of pre-esistence set forth in 
this Ode, Wordsworth himself remarks : — 

“ To that dream-like vividness and'' splendonr which in- 
vests objects of sight in childhood, every one, I believe, if 
he would look back, could bear testimony. It is far too 
shadowy a notion to be recommended to faith, as inoro than 
an element in onr instincts of immortolify. But let ns bear 
in mind that, though the idea is not advanced in revelation, 
there is nothing there to contradict it, and tho fall of man 
presents an analogy in its favonr. Accordingly*, a pre-esis- 
tent state has entered into the popular creeds of many 
nations ; and is an ingredient in Platonic philosophy*’* 
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The metre of this Poem is very irregular ; there is fre- 
^aent change in tlie length of lines and in the arrangement of 
rhymes. Bnt ^HQD3sva)tfch.-ptobabl5Ljel(uthat.ihe.«chang6>., 
J5pbjeGt„ demanded „ change of_^metro and ihjf hm . Th^’ 
movement of the verse is intended to vary vo'th the ^varying 
emotion ; hence the abrupt transitions both in the verse and 
in the ideas, transitions which are made with the greatest 
skill and delicacy. 

The great valns of the Poem lies, not in the truth of the 
(mctrine that it pieaohes — the assertion of a deeper insight 
into external Nature enjoyed in childhood and lost in matnrer 
years, but ** in its imaginative beauty, in„the glamour of 

* poptry that is^ctwt^npon human life, and the hfe ,et nature ; 

* (and in therpoet’s power to convince us hy dbe intehsily of 
h[s own emotional realization of the truth, that this glamour 
of poetry is not a mere illusion but represents a spiritual 
meaning that has a real - eidsience behind material phe~ 
ndinena.” 

' Notes 

f 

1. There was a time when — {.e., when I was a child. 
Meadow — pastures. 

Grove — ^shady clusters of trees. Stream — rivers. 

2. Common sight — ordinary natural object. 

, 4. Apparelled in celestial light — clothed with a heaven- 
ly radiance. 

5. Glory — splendour. 

Freshness of a dream — i.e., vividness combined with 
a sen«e of their unieahty. 

6. Of yore — formerly ; itrmy childhood, 

7. Turn wheresoe’er I may — in whatever direction I 
may look. 

Explanation : Stanza i. — In my childhood the whole 
,of external, nature— such as pastares, groves, rivers, the 
earth, in fact, every ordinary object — appeared to me as 
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thoxigh they were clothed \Mtli a hea\c‘nly radiance, wHh a 
btiange splendour and vividness, conibi led however with a 
sense o£ their unieality. Boc thi» i- not so now : i can 
no longer see that glory in an} object, in whatever direction 
I may look, eithei by day or night. 

10. Comes and goes — appears in the slcy and a!ter a 
short time disappears again 

12. With delight— joyfully. Look round her—shinr. 

13 Heavens— sky. Bare— clondless. 

16. Glorious birth — splendid creatuie. 

N £ — The word ‘bu'th ’ in oouneoiion with ‘sunshine’ shows that 
the poet IS referring to the beauty of the sunrise, jind personifying it 

18. A* glory— a mystic splendour such as I saw in my 
childhood. / 

. Explanation : Stanza 2. — External natnre is still 
beautiful ; for example, the rainbow, which appears in the sky 
for a short time and then disappears ; the tosc ; the moon 
shining in a Cloudless slsy ; an expanse of water on a starlit 
night; the sunrise; all these things are exceodinwly beautiful. 
But yet J notice a, change ; the mj stic splendour which I 
saw in those ol^ects has Vanished from everything. 

20 Bound — frisk about. 

*21 As to the tabor’s sound — as if they were dancing to 
the music of a little drum. 

> 

22. A thought of grief — a painful recollection — of the 
glory that has passed away. 

23 Timely utterance— giving vent to that grief as soon 

as It was felt— without allowing it to settle "into a deep 
melancholy. .This “ timely utterance ” was in Stanzas 1& 2. 

Gave that thought relief — somewhat soothed that 
pain. . ' , ’ , ' 

24 And I again am strong— and the result of it is that 

I feel my spuits revived. „ , • > ' - 
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25. Cataracts — wateifalls. PioE. Hales tells us that 
Woldsworrh must have been thinking of the waterfalls of his 
favourite Lake country. 

Blow their trumpets— te., make a roaring sound. 
Steep — ^bigh hills. ' 

20 Grief of mine — my private grief — a grief felt by me 
alone. 

The season wrong" — do injustice to the universal happi- 
ness of the spring season. 

27. Hchoes — reverberations of natural, sounds — such as 
the roar of cataracts, the song of birds, the cues of beasts, <6 g. 

Throng — coming in quick succession. 

28. Come to me — blow upon me. 

The fields of sleep — the fields that were lying at rest 
.during the night. 

29. Gay — merry. 

31. Give^themselves up to jollity — are plunged in merry- 
making. 

32. With the heart of May — with the exciting pleasures 
of the spring season. 

33 Keep holiday— make merry. 

34. Of joy — chappy. 

Explanation : Stanza 3 .— Now that the spring season 
ha*! «!et in, the birds aie •singing gaily and the lambkins are 
frisking about as though they weie dancing to the sound of 
the drnm Every one seems to be happy, except my «elf, w'ho 
fet^"^ painful recolledion of the glory* that has passed away 
from the earth. But I gave vent to tha^ Jgri^^v soon as it 
was felt, arid that sonie^at soothed my jiain, so that my 
spirits have revived The waterfall make a roaring sound 
in descending from the high Kills — their roar being as it were 
due to mirth ; the mountains resound with the voices of 
nature; the fiosh morning breeze blows upon me from the 
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fields after their night’s rest. The whole ^ earth is merry. 
Both land and sea are plunged in merrymaking. Even the 
animals are making merry in the excitement cau'^ed hy the 
happy spring season. Thou happy shepherd-boy, thou 
mayest shont as thou likest, without being afraid of me ; 
indeed, I shall be glad to hear thy shouts, 

36 Blessed creatures — happy beings. 

Call — summons — the invitation to make merry. 

38. Laugh with you— i.e., join you ; make merry in your 
company. 

Jubilee — a season of rejoicing. « 

39. My heart is — 1.& , I folly sympathise with. 

Festival — festivity; rejoicing at the approach of spring. 

40. Coronal — a wreath worn by guests at Greek 'and 

Eoraan banquets. ' 

^y head hath its coronal — i.a., I too am sharing in 
your festivity. 

41. Fullness of your bliss — your transports of jov * 

I feel I feel it all — i e , I cannot be insensible fo. 

42. Evil day — misfortune. This is a mild oath,. 

Sullen — gloomy ; melancholy. 

43. Earth herself — the whole world. 

Adorning — decorating itself. 

44. May-morning— spring morning. 

4.5. Culling — gathering. 

49. And the babe. .....arm — and even the little baby feels 

the excitement of the joyous season, and refuses to rest on its 
mother’s arm. 

Of wany one— one particular tree. This tree was one 
associated with the poet’s childhood. 

53 Speak of something that is gone — ^remined me of 
a vanished glory. 
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: — Heart’s-ease, the flower o£ thought or re- 

" 'membrance. 

j 55. Doth the ssnie tale repeat — also reminds me o£ a 
vanished glory. 

' 56. Visionary gleam— dreamlike splendour. 

57 The glory and the dream— See 1. 5, and note. 

, Hxplanation : Stanza 4. — 0 ye happy beings, I have 
heard your summons to each other to make jouiselves merry. 
I have noticed that even the sky is joining jou in yonr 
rejoicing. 1 fully sympathise with you in your festivity: 
I aiu a sharei in your merry-making ; for I cannot be 
insensible to your deep joy It would be a misfortune if I 
looked gloomy while the whole world was decorating itself 
for this spring-tide festival ; while the children were gathering 
fresh flowers in valleys far and wide ; while the sun was 
shining waim ; and even the infant cannot help feeling the 
influence of the joyous season. Well ; I do feel the happy 
excitement of the season. But there is a particular tree and 
a pa’’ticiilar field as'^ociated with my childhood, both of nliich 
remind me of a vanished glorv 31io pnn««y growing under- 
foot reminds me of the same past splendour Where, I a'^k, 
has fled away the dreamlike splendour, the fresh vividness 
that used to clothe those objects before ? 

58. In this and the following lines Wordsworth gnes an 
^lanation of this feeling of pain be feels at the disappear- 
ance^dl the glory from objects. 

, t'' Our jbirth is but a sleep and a forgetting- wo 
were bom into the world from a previous state of exisbnce 
which was then forgotten or only dimly remembered. 

59. Rises with us — takes birth in onr body. 


60. Elsewhere— in another world. 

Note —Our soul IS hero oomptvred to r star. Just as n star muI? 
below thehonzonof one hoinisphere brfore it cnii '‘PP'"''’’. '' 

horizon of another hemisphere, in the same way oursmil finished a courre 
of ezistenoe lu a previous life before it look birth in the present wo.lo 
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61. From afar — from a distant woild, inz», Heaven. 

63. Not in entire forg^etfulness— retaining some recol- 
lections, however indishuet, of its past life. 

63. Not in utter nakedness— bearing some traces, how- 
ever faint, of its past life 

64. Trailing, clouds of glory do we come— accom- 
panied by bright indications of our glorious past life. Just 
as the snn, at rising, is often attended in its path by rosy 
clonds hanging on the eastern horizon,, in the same way ont 
sonl, at birth, is accompanied by happy indications of its 
glorious past life. 

f 

^65. God who is our home — heaven, which is the soul’s 
‘'permanent dwelling-place, — the earth being only a place of 
%030nrn. 

66. Heaven lies about us in our infancy — in onr early 
childhood we perceive the glory of Heaven in everything 
that surrounds us. 

67 . Shades of the prison-house — the cares and worries 

of the world. The world is called a prison-house, because 
here the soul dwells in a state of bondage to sense and cir- 
cumstance. • ' 

i 

Close upon — gather thick around 

68. The growing Boy — the child as he grows into a boy. 
As the child grows, the glory it perceived all round him 
fades more and more. . 

69. But he beholds the light — but still he does not lose 
sight of the glory altogether. 

And whence it Hows — sc., he still has glimpses of 
Heavou, the fowco of that light. 

. i ^ . T, I 

70 He sees it in his joy — he sees it and feels happy. 

71* The youth — i.e., when the boy grows up to be a 
young man. . . 
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Who daily from the east must travel— alihotigh 
©very day o£ his life he feels the original glory-*, becoming 
more and moie distant... Vu;. ■ , 

72. Still Js NatureVVrUst—rs eVen youth a. devout 
■worshipper of Natuie — an aideut lover of the beauly of 
natural objects. ' 

73. Vision splendid — perception of heavenly glory, 

74. Is on his ■way attended — is accompanied in his course 
through life 


75. The man — ie., ■when the youth grows up to full 
manhood. 

Perceives it die away— loses sight of the glory alto^ 
gether. 

76. Fade into — the heavenly glory is entirely merged into. 

Explanation; Stanza 5 . — We are bom into the 

world hom a previous state of existence, which is then for- 
gotten or only dimly remembered. Just as a star sinks 
below the horizon of one heml^phere before it can shine above 
the horizon of another, in the same way the human soul com* 
pletes a course of existence in one life before it takes birth 
in the present world. The soul comes into this world from 
a distant sphere. But it retains some recollections, however 
indistinct, and bears some traces, however faint, of - its glo- 
rious past. It is accompanied, at its birth, by bright indica- 
tions of this gloiious past, in the same way as the sun, at 
rising, is often attended in its path by rosy clouds hanging on 
the eastein horizon. These bright indications are of Heaven, 
which is the soul’s permanent dwellmg-place, the earth bemg 
only a place of sojourn. In our early childhood we perceive 
the glory of Heaven in everything that surrounds us ; as we 
grow in years the cares and worries of life begin to surround 
us and daiken this gloiy. But still the boy does not lose 
sight of the splendour altogether : he can still catch glimpses 
of' Heaven, and feel happy. When the boy grows up to be 
a young man, he feels the original glory becoming more and 
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more distant every day of his life; bnt still he is a devont 
•worshipper of Nature — an ardent lover of tlie beauty of 
natural objects, and has occasional perceptions of heavenly 
glory I during his progress through life. At last, when the 
youth growft up to full manhood, he altogether loses bight of 
the heavenly glory which is merged in the ordinary day- 
light, — he becomes totally materialistic in his views, 

77. Earth fills her Iap.^.....own — the world is full of 
worldly joys. 

N B.— The word ‘ lap ’ is used m connection with ‘ Earth,* because 
the letter is represented as the foster-mother of man, throughout this 
stanza 

78. Yearnings — a strong natural affection (for Man, her 
foster-child). 

In her own natural kind — such ns befits her nature ; 
i e., a love such as befits a foster-mother. » 

79 Something of a mother’s mind — somodbing of true 
maternal affection, 

80. No unworthy aim — quite a laudable object. ** Because 

being bom into'this woild, it is right that we should take 
an mteiebt in its pleasures and pursuits. IVe are not meant 
to be ascetics ” ( Webb) 

81. Homely nurse — the plain conventional foster-motheir 
the Bartu 

^ — ^Thc^oster-mothoi is ‘ homsly * as compared with the real 
mother, Heaven, which is ‘glorious.* 

82 ^Her foster-child — man, the child entrusted to her 
care. 

Her inmate the being who has to live on Barth. 

83. The glories he hath known — ^,the glorious life be led 
in heaven. 


84. imperial palace — that magnificent mansion 

(.V 12 , JEteaven) , 

Explanation : Stanza 6 .~Tbe world offers a muHi- 
plicity of worldly 305 s for the happiness of man. The world 
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also bears to him a strong natural affech'on snob as befits a 
foster-mother, and one may even say that she feels for him 
something of true motherly love. And this is quite a laud- 
able object, because being born into the world it is only meet 
and proper that man should take an interest in its pleasures 
and pursuits. Ti e affaiis of the world are soon found so 
engrossing that man comes to forget the glorious life he led 
before, and that magnificent abode from which be came 
(wa.. Heaven). 

85. Behold the Child — The child that Wordsworth bad in 
mind in w’ritiug this stanza was Hartle} Coleridge, son of 
his friend the poet Coleridge, 'Wordsworth has also addres- 
sed a Sonnet to this child, To H.C , stx years old. 

New-born blisses — earthly pleasures which he tastes 
for the first time. 

86. Darling’ — dear creature. ‘Darling’ is the diminutive 
form of ‘ deary 

Of a pigmy size — small in stature. 

87. Work of his own hand — playthings that ho has him- 
self made. 

88. Fretted — ^^’esed because he is disturbed in his play. 
Sallies— outburst^ . 

89*. Xight upon him eyes — with his father’^ beamiog 

looks of affection fixed on him 

90. Little plan or chart — childish representation of actual 
events. 

91. Fragment — broken sketch. 

Dream of human life — ^human life as the child imagines 

it to be. 

95. Hath now his heart— engrosses his attention for the 
time being. 

96. Unto this he frames his song— ho makes it the snb* 
ject of his merry childish prattle. 

97. Then — the nest moment. Fit— apply. 
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98. Dialogues of business, love or strife imaginary 
conversations relating to business or friendship or enmity. 
lOO. Thrown aside — abandoned. 

102. The little actor— the child— called here an actor 
because m the course of his play he represents himself in 
various characters. 

Cons another part — assumes a different role. 

103. His " humorous stage ’’—the stage on which he 
represents the various moods and temperaments of mankind. 

Note —The phrase “humoroous stage” is quoted from tho Musophlus 
of S. Daniel, and is henoe put ii'ithin quotation marks 

The word ‘humour’ is used in its Elizabethan sense of ‘a peculiar 
mood or disposition.’ 

104 Persons — various characters in which men figure in 
the world ; “ dramatis personoe.” 

Palsied age — the paral}’tic old man. , 

105 That life equipage — which are to be mot with 

in the world 

106. Vocation — occupation; business in life, 

107 . Endless imitation — ^nothing but copying the actions 
of his elders. 

Explanation : Stanza 7. — See yonder boy, lymg among 
his new objects of pleasure. He is only a boy of sis, very 
small in stature, and is lymg in the midst of playthings 
constructed by' himself. As he is engaged in play, his "mother 
frequently irritates him by her outbuists of kisses, and his 
father’s beaming looks of affection rest on him. Near bis 
feet are lying his dolls or toys which he has arranged 'in 
such away as to represent some aspect of human life as 
the child imagines it, such as a marriage ceremony 01 a fes* 
tival, or a funeral^ procession. This engages his whole 
attention at the time, and he malres it the subject of his merry 
childish prattle. The next moment he will hold imaginary 
conversations Telatmg to business, love or quarrel. But the 
very next moment again he will abandon this, and assume 

< i 
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n difisrent role with /ithe same zest and self-importance. He 
will represent himself in all the various characters in which 
he has seen men figuiing in the world, and in all stages of 
life down to paralytic old age In fact it will appear as if 
the child had no other pursuit than copying the actions of 
his eldeis. 

108. Exterior semblance-outward appearance. 

Doth belie — is the very opposite of. 

Whose exterior semblance immensity— t.e., 

in outward appearance the child is a puny creature, weak 
and helpless, but in reality his soul is of indnite capacity. 

' 110. Best philosopher — ^The child is so called because he 
is in possession of' what the poet regards as true wisdom, and 
because he does not attach any value to worldly prizes. 

Yet — upto this time. Because the child will lose this 
quality when he grows up. 

Keep — retain. 

111. — Thy heritage — thy ancient inheritance — tng; traces 
of Heaven. 

Thou eye among the blind — the 'child alone perceives 
things in their true light : grown-up men see things in a 
false worldly light. 

N B —Compare the Greek (and the Hindustani) proverb, “ In 
the city of the blind the one eyed man is king ” 

-112. Deaf and silent— though devoid of' the power of hear- 
ing and speech ; i. e , though deaf to worldly calls, and though 
unable to talk the language of the world. 

Reads’t the eternal 'deep— dost correctly understand 
the everlasting 'mystery of the universe. 

113. Haunted for ever by the eternal Mind— pervad- 
ed everywhere’ and every moment By the divine Intelligence. 
114; Mighty prophet — ^The child is called a great prophet, 
because he unconsciously reveals the truth. . ^ 

Seer blest — -prophet gifted mth divine foresight. 

6 
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115. On whom those truths do rest — who cnaily per- 
coivos those great eccrots of life and death. 

116 Which we are .find — which men fccK in vain 

through life to understand. 

117. In darkness lost — nnablo to find a solution through 


our Ignorance, 

The darkness of the grave — i.c., jgnornneo doc to 
our mortality. 

118. Oyer whom thy Immortality slave—*' the 

sense of his previous stato of immortal eM'tenco ornhrac*'-* and 
encompasses tho child (as light does rn object) wuh :i domi- 
nant and overpowering influonce.*’ ( \Vchb\. 

NB — “Amnater o’ero slave ’’—Tin** rinulij in int«rflcf! to c‘'rvcj 
the idea of absolute 8ub]uotion, — the finvt in nneic.it 
having been the absolute' property of his oivncr 


.120 A presence by— 7 .e., tho child cannot g(*t rid of 

this sense of his past immortal eviatenco. It is like an Angel 
present before him at nil times. 

121. Might — strength. 


122. Heaven-born freedom— tho child^s sense of suporio- 
nty to the world, due to its being a native of Hea^t^l. 

On thy being’s height— resting on thj loFtj- o\i«*fcnce. 

N B.--Just as the rays of the srniken sun rest on thf mmit.tim 
top even after they have disappeared from the plain it"j. ni in the 
siynewaythe sense of “ heuven-born frtedom ' ri-its tin thi’chihn 
soul, though it has worn off from tho hearts of grown-up m* n Accord- 
ing to Wordsworth, ehildhood is the highest end noblest period of 


12S Earnest pains-hard labonr; o.-., hb eserHona in 

his play, his imitation of life. 

Itet thou provoke yoke-i^., „hy do yon Iry 

to snb^ jorf to the bondago of worldlv porsmte boforo 

SaS*’ to fall mto Hist 

iZS. BiiniUy— not koowiog what Hiou art doing. 
Blessedne^ — happy state. , 
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At Strife— fighting against. Thai is,— Why are 

trying to destroy your happiness before its time ? 
The moment }ou-\vni enter the world, your unalloyed 
happiness will ho gone , therefore the longer you can keep 
yourself aloof from worldly concerns, the better it is for your 
happiness. 

126 Full soon — quickly enough ; ere long. 

Earthly freight — load of worldly cares. 

127. Custom — social conventionalism; fashion and cere- 
mony. "v ' 

iJe upon_ theeV ithAJ^elght— prove a galling bur- 
.'den to } on ; oppro-'S thee like a load. 

128. Heavy as frost — t c., forming a thick crust upon 
your pure soul, and haidening ic at the same time. Frost 
forms a crust over the soil, and has the effect of hardening 
theTsoil too. 

- Deep almost as life — snffinsing yonr whole being. 

Hxplanation : Stanza 8 — 0 little child I In outward 
appearance ) on are a puny cieature, weak and helpless, but 
in realit}* your soul is of infinite capacity. Ton aie the best 
philosopher, because you do not attach any value to worldly 
prizes. Yon still retain possession of yonr ancient inheri- 
tance of Heaven ; you alone peiceive things in their trne 
light, and though • unconscious of your innate powers and 
giving no sign of their possession, you conoctly understand 
the rignificance of the everlasting mystery of the nniverse 
pervaded everywhere and every moment by the divine 
Intelligence. You are a great prophet, a ^ prophet blessed 
with divine foresight, who clearly perceives those great 
mysteries of Jifo and death which men seek in vain through 
life to understand, and of which they'are unable to find a 
'solution through their ignorance, their utter ignorance. The', 
sense of your previous state, of immortal existence embraces? 
and^ encompasses you with a dominant and overpowering ^ 
influence in such a way thatyou cannot shako off this feeling. 
Though you aio a tiny creature, yet you are a ^oiwoa 
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beinff, beca-ase the sense o£ superiority to the world (dne to 
your being a native of Heaven) rests on your noble life lilie 
the sun’s departing rays on the summit of* a hill. Why 
should you be so anxious to submit yourself so earlv to the 
bondage of worldly pursuits into which you are sure to fall as 
you grow older ? Why aie you trying so thoughtlessly to 
destroy your happiness before its time ? Soon enough will 
your soul feel the load of woildly cares, and the convention- 
alities of life prove a galling burden to you, forming a 
thick crust upon your pure sonl and hardening it at the same 
time and suffusing your whole being. 

129. In our embers— even when we have been turned 
to ashes. 


130. Something that doth live — a spark of immortali- 
ty, mz, our imperishable soul. 

131. Nature — i. e , the external world. 

Remembers — i.e., retains traces of. 

132. Wh^t was so fugitive— the heavenly glory which 
was so transient. 

133. ^bought of our past years— recollections of our 

happy cnildhood. i 

Breed — produce ; beget, , 

134. Benediction — i.e„ p, feeling of thankfulness to God. 

^ iT B.—‘ Benediction ’ is here used in tbe sense the poet himself 
indipates in line 140—' a song of thanks and praise,’ , , 

135. For that — for those characteristics of childhood. ' 
Most worthy— very deserving. 

To be blest— to thankful for. 


136. Delight and Jiberty— joy and freedom. 

L liberty,’ f the simple creed &o.’ are case in 
opposition with that whiob is most worthy to be blast ’ 

creed— easy credulity ; unsophisticated faith. 

137. Busy or at rest — engaged in play or not. ' ' 

J. 38 . New-fiedged— fresh, 
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- Fluttering’ Hops is comparod to a yonng bird — Phenes 
the word * flattering.’ 

139. 140. liaise the song of thanks and praise — 
feel thankfpl to Grod. 

141. Obstinate Questionings — ^persistent doubts. 

142. Of sense and outward* things — as to the reality of 
the external 'norld. IVordsworth relates that he often fell into 
such an ecstasy of contemplation of the spiritual in nature, 
that he was forced to grasp a tree or some such solid object 
in order to bring himself back to a sense of his worldly 
existence. 

143. I^Iin^ from us — the feeling fliat 'external objects 
faU away from" ns, elude our grasp. - V c' * : - 

v Vanishings — the feelin g that outward things myste* 
riou'sly disappear from onr presence 

Note — Fallings from us, tani»htngs~Pro{ Hales explains this 
to mean of utter dreaminess and abstraction, when nothing matS' 
rial seems slSIIdi'biib'everj thing mere mist and shadow ” 


144. Blank misgivings — vague doubts 
Of a creature — vie., the child itself 

145. Moving about.. ...‘.realized — inhabiting a world 
which it has not yet quite understood. 

146. High instincts — lofty sentiments ; divine feelings. 
Our mortal nature — the earthly part of us 



Those first affections— that earliest love. 

149. Shadowy recollections— ^ memones, of our form- 
er life in heaven - ' ' " * ' 

150. Be they what they may— whatever ihdr nature or 

origin may be. ' ' ' ^ 

151. Fpuntain-light of all our day— the pnme source oE 

all outotrue happiness. ' . ? , , 

iVl** ^ 
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152. Mastet-light of all our seeing-fiie oatdinal prin- 
ciple oE all our knowledge 

153. Uphold us — sttpporfe us in'our hours of trial. ^ ’ 

Cherish— i.e , make hie enjoyable. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

154 Our noisy years— our life with its turmoil and 
activity. 

Seem moments— appear very brief. 

In the being— compared with the duration. 

155. The eternal Silence— that eternity during which 
onr life was free fiom noise aud bustle. 


Truths — connected with * Not for these I raise the song 
of thanks and piaise, but for truths &c.’ 

Wake — dawn upon the miud. 

156. To perish never — and are of everlasting significance. 

157. Listlessness — indifference ; apathy. 

Mad endeavour — restless achvity, ’ ’ 

158. Nor man nor boy — neither years oE'manhood nor 
years of boyhood ; i e., lapse of time. 

159. All that is at enmity with joy— i.e., pain in anV 

form. ^ 

160. Utterly abolish — totally efface ; entirelv do away 
with. 


161. Calm weather — *.e., peace and tranquillity. 

162. Inland far — ^remote from the shores of heaven, t.e., , 
plunged deep in worldlmess. 

163. Our souls have sight of — -we can^ catch glimpsesof. 
Immortal sea — the ocean of. eternity. 

, 5 I - •ft f. 

164. Which brought us hither— whence we came to the. 
world, 

165. Travel thither t.e., dwell on that same eternity. 


166. Seethe children shore— 2 .^., feel once more 

the happy feelings of childhood. * ' . 
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167. And hear evermore— /.c., and taste once more 

the 3 oys of hea\on. 

t 

Hxplanation : Stanza g.‘ — How delightfal it is that 
eiCij wJieii oiu &oul ba^ become almost completely devoid ofj^ 
spiritoftl 6r6 thiough long contact with the world, it still re-^ 
tains a ‘spaik of immortality, traces of the heavenly glory | 
which i** ‘SO transient. The recollections of onr happy child- 
hood producoi in mo a feeling of constant tba'nhfnlness to 
God. 1 fool ihaukfiil to Him not for the happiness and 
freedom which I onjoi, nor for the innocent faith which 
children hate in all moods and at all times, nor even for 
their hopeful uatuie — though those no donbt are bles&mgs' 
well woi thy of graiitndo. I rather feel thankfnl for the 
poiiistont donbts I feel as to the natuie of sen=ible objects ; 
foi^he fits of ntter dreaminess and abstraction when all 
things appear to be unreal and unsubstantial ; i^or vague 
dojib’ts as thougli I were a being dwelling in an unreal world j • 
foe divine feelings in the presence of which the earthly part 
of Ua shrinks into nothingness. Yes, I feel thankful -for the 
feelings of eaih childhood; the dim memories of our form- 
or Iifo in heaven, winch, whatever their origin may be, 
are tlie prime source of all our true happiness and the chief 
guiding influence to direct our lives aright. ^Chey support 
us in onr houi of trial ; thev give value and zest to life 1 ; • 
they have snch influence over us that they can make our 
life, with all its turmoil and activity, appear very brief as 
compared with that Eternity daring which we were unborn. 

I feel thankful also for truths that dawn upon the mind and 
ate of eyerlatitingjs'erity, truths whicTnoibnig can eStaw or 
destroy — neither indiflference nor restless activity, neither 
boyhood nor manhood, neither^ pain nor sorrow. Hence it 
follows that in an hour of quiet contemplation, steeped 
though we may be m worldliness, we can catch glimpses of 
that ocean of eternity whence' we came to the present world, 
and can in a moment realise that same Eternity, leelmg once 
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moie the happy Wings o! driHhood, and tnsiing once mow 
fbe joys o£ heaven. 

168 Then-~«.e., seeing that it is possible for m to catch 
glimpses o£ the heaven "we have lost. 

168 — 170. These lines are a repetition of 11. 19-21. 

171. In thought— mentally ; in iroaginatTOn. 

Join your throng— share yonr Tejoicmgs. 

172. That pipe — that play npon the pipe, ms, birds. 

Play — gambol about, tt 2 . lambs. 

174. Gladness of the may— mflnence o£ the happy 


spring season. 

175. Radiance— glory; the heavenly gleam. 

177. Hour of splendour — hour when I beheld a splendour. 

180 Strength in what remains behind— consolation 
in the blessings still left to ns. 

N, B —What these btessings are that have been stiU left to iis, ate 
enumerated in the remaining lines of this stan/,B. 

181 Primal sympathy — childhood’s instinctive sense of 
fellow^^lmg'with'TIatnre. 

182. Which having been bd — which can never/ be 

lost 

183. jSoothin^ thoughts^ that,spring — chastening efiEeot 

upon onr life. , , 

184. Out of.human suffering — which onr experience of 
the soriows and trials of man’s life brings with it. 

185. Faith that looks through death — faith that dwells 
on the eternal life to come and regards death as only a me- 
dium to attain that life. ' 

186. In years— in length of life. ‘ ■ * 

Philosophic mind — a habit of calmness' and-^^elf-res- 
traint. ' / .-—'r > 

Hxplanation ; Stanza lo. — Since it is still possible fpi 
man to catch glimpses of the heaven he has lost, 'let the birds 
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sing their merry songs, let the joung Iambs frisk about to 
the sound of the tabor, for we will share their joys in imagi- 
nation Make yourselves merry ye musicians and ye pJayere, 
and ye those others who feel the happy influence of the spring 
season without giving vent to your joys in outward demons- 
tration. It does not matter if I have ceased to perceive a 
heavenly glory in things such as I used to do in my child- 
hood ; it does not matter if that glory I perceived in grass 
and flower should never return. We shall not feel sorry for 
this loss : on the contrary we shall rejoice in those blessings 
that are still left to us, ais (1) the original sense of kin- 
ship between man and nature, an instinct which can never be 
lost ; (2) the cha-stening of our thoughts that comes through 
our experience of the sorrows and trials of life ; (3) the 
faith that dwells on the eternal life to come and regards death 
as only a medium to attain that life. 

188 Forebode-vpredict 

Severing- — cessa'tion , breaking off. 

Our loves— The plural * loves ’ suggests the poet’s belief 
that Ins love for Nature wa'« returned ; our mutnal love. 

189.' My heart of hearts — the inmost recesses of my 
heart. 

Your might — ^vonr po-neiful influence. 

190 Relinquished— given up 

One delight — tib-, the heavenly glory. 

191. To live beneath sway — with the re^t that I feel 

■^oui influence couscantly ‘To live’ is here a gerundial 
Infinitive, denoting effect, having the force of an adverb, 
modifving^the verb * relinquished.’ 

192 Fret— flow with hurried movement — as though chaf- 
ing again'st restraint. 

193. When I tripped lightly as they— when I was 
a boy. 

194. Innocent brightness— pure gleams. 

A new-born day— the moniing sun. 
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195. Yet— even in this age. ’ t 

196. Gather sun— hang on the western horizon at 

sunset. 

197. Take a sober colouring — appear o£ a solemn hne. 
From an eye that — from the fact that my eye. 

198. Kept watch o’er man’s mortality— surveyed the 
course of human life which ends m death. 

199. , Another race — a different mode of life. 

Other palms — different triumphs. The v-palm leaf is 
an emblem of victory. 

Are won — have been gamed by me. 

Another race hath been and other palms are 
won — 1 have been leading a different kind of life — a life of 
keen competition, and my successes have been of a different 
nature from my boyish successes 

sJ Prof. Webb explains this line to mean — ‘ A new course 
of strenuous self'dmplme has been gone through, and has 
brought me new spiritaal gams to balance the loss I have 
sustained.* 

200. Thanks to — I am obliged to; these ’spiritual gains 
of manhood are solely attiibutable to 

The human heart by which we live — our human 
sympathy witaout which life itself would be insupportable. 

201. Tenderness— natural feelings of pity. 

202. Blows — blooms. 

^ The meanest flower that blows — the commonest 
object of nature. 

203. Thoughts that do tears — feelings that are too 

deep and intense to find fit expression even m tears. 

Hxplanation : Stanza ii. — And 0 ve' natural objects 
fountains, pastures, hills, and groves), do not predict the 
cessation of our mntnal love: for in the inmost recesses of 
iny heart I feel your powerful influeuce still. There is only 
one happiuess that I have lost since childhood- — that of liv- 
ing under yonr constant inflnence, thongh as a matter of 
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fact that influence is constant still, only a little less than in 
childhood. I still love the brooks that angrily flow down 
their channels, nay more than when I was a' boy. I still 
feel the beauty o£ the sunrise and the golden glow of sunset, 
which presents a solemn hue to my eyes because of my con- 
viction of man’s perishable nature. Dunpg this interval I 
•have been leaciing a diffeierit land of life', and winning differ- 
ent kinds of success from those that marked my boyhood — ■ 
VIZ., r^piritual life attended with spiritual gains, gains that' 
are solely attributable' to our innate human sympathy which 
is the chief support of our moral nature, and to other innate 
human feelings such as pity, joy and fear. The commonest 
object of nature, such as a humble flower, gives rise in my 
mind to feelings that are too deep and intense to And fit 
expression even in tears. 

, Critical Note. — “ The close of this sublime ode restores 
to the reader’s mind that repose which is needfal after the 
fcoarings , and the sinkings ofc the strain ; the elegy ends in 
a .hymn of praise : the estrangement in reconciliation.” 

— Aubrey de Vere. 

305. 

" ' ' BEAHMA. 

(Page 330) 

Introduction. 

The subject of this poem is Brahma — one of the three 
gods of what 'has been improperly called the Hindu Trinity. 
These three' gods' are* Brahma the Creator, Vishnuj the 
Preserver,’ and Siva the Destroyer. Each one of the three 
has special worshippers ; each* one forms the centre of a sect ; 
each one claims supremacy over the rest of the Hindu Deities. 
It “'is in this spirit of asserting his own supremacy fliat 

Brahma is 'made to speak in this poem. 

> , . ' ' , Notes. 

1. The red slayer — the murderer stained with blood. 
■Slays — kills. . 
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2. The s!ain— the ranrdered man. 

3. Subtle-— 'mystenon*}. 

Explanation: Stanza i.—I£ a murderer thinlcs that 
it is he that has Idled ‘his victim, or i£ the victim himself 
should suppose that in being killed he is annihilated, they 
are both' mistaken : they only betray their ignorance of the 
mysterious ways in which I keep things in existence, make 
them disappear, and bnng them back to life, ^ 

5. Far or forgot — however distant or forgotten a thing 
may be. 

Near — present and vivjd. 

6. Shadow and sunlight — light and darkness. 

8. One — alike 

Shame and fame — good and bad name. 

Explanation : Stanza 2.— However distant or for- 
gotten a thing may be] it is present and vivid to me. Light 
and darkness make no difference to me. The gods of the past 
are visible to me, and good and bad name are alike in my 
eves 

9. Reckon ill — make a mistake. 

Leave me out — take no account of me in their conduct. 

10. Me they fly — run away from me ; profess atheism. 

I am the wings — it is I who give them the power of 
flight 

f 

11. I am the doubter and the doubt — if any ’one doubts 

my supremacy, it is I that, give rise; to that doubt, as wall 
as constitute the doubt itself ; , I am both ^the occasion 

and object of the doubt in the case of, the scep^c. 

12. Hymn —a song in praise of God. . , 

. Brahmin; — the highest of the Hindu castes, so called 
because they were supposed to have sprung from the head of " 
Brahma the Creator ; here ihe name represents a reli^ous 

Explanation ; Stanza $• — They who leave -.me out of 
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accoTmt are greatly naiistaken, for even if they mn a^ray from 
me, it is I that give them the me^s for j9ight, and if they 
doubt my supremacy, then again, it is I who am both the 
ocoa'sion and the ob 3 eot of tljat doubt. When the Brahmin 
sings a song in praise of God, it is really to me that his 
hymns are i addiessed. In other words, the atheist, the 
sceptic, and the man of faith are all indebted to me for their 
different attitudes towards religion*' 

13. Pine for — long to gain an entrance into. 

14:. Pine in vain — are disappointed in their eager wishes. 

The ^cred Seven — the seven Bishis or sages of 
the Hindu faith ; called the Sapta Bishi,*’ afterwards 
changed into a constellation known to the Greeks as the 
Pleides. 

15. Meek — ^humble. 

Lover of the good — man of virtue; 

16. Turn thy back on — do not care for. 

Explanation ; Stanza 4. — The great gods long for 

entrance into my dwelling-place. The 'Seven' Sages also 
entertain the same wish, which they cannot gam. But the 
bumble man of virtue can obtain this bliss, which is snpe» 

' rior to the bliss of heaven. 


' 324. 

(‘SIB. .GALAHAD. 

(Page 358). 

Introduction. 

Sir Galahad was 'the son, of Sir Lancelot, one of tho 
jbiights 'of King Arthur’s Bound Table. Tho history of 
King Arthur and his Bound Table is given by !^nnyson m 
'a poem of twelve books, called the IdyUs of the ^ng. is 
poem, which was first published in 1842, aims, not at a 
narration of action, but at presenting a iypo of character. 
Sir Galahad, was so pure in .character that he saw the JloJy 
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Grail, the onp from which Christ drank at the Last Snppor, 
afterwards filled with the blood which flowed from his 
wounds ' Joseph of Ariinathica brought' it to Ginslonburj, 
and there it lay. for some time ; and the belief w'as tlmt if 
any man could- touch or see it, he was at once healed of 
all his ills. But then an evil age cainc upon the world, 
and the Holy Giail disappeared. The Knights of King 
Arthur made a vow to seek it, but only two of them — Sir 
Galahad and Sir Percivale— were snccessfol'in the quest. 
The whole story of the quest of the Holy Grail is told in 
Tennyson’s poem of that name. , 

' Notes. 

f 1. Good blade — trusty sword. Carves — cuts to pieces. 

Casques— helmets. 

2. Tough lance — stout spear. ' , 

Thrusteth sure — never fails to piorce_ the armour of 
an enemy 

3. As the strength of ten — like the .combined strength 
'of ten wariiojs. Of course ‘ ten’ here is indefinite , 

4. My heart is pure — have a stainless character. 

5. Shattering—potiring out a succession of loud notes that 

as it were rend the air. ‘ ' ' 

Shnlleth high— makes avlond shrill noise 

6. Brands — swords. 

Shiver on break to pieces as they clash against. 

The steel — i.e., armour. ' 

7 . Splintered — broken in pieces ; “ shivered.” 

Spear-shaft — long wooden handle of a spear. 

Crack and fly— break .into little pieces scattering them- 
(Selves in all 'directions. ® ‘ 

^ ^ I 

^ 8. Reel— stagger with the jeffeots of .the shock of the 
encounter. 

9. Roll' tumble down on' the ground. " 

Clanging— resounding with the <dash of arms^. 
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Lists — arena ; an enclosed space where ai tonmament 
was held. 

10. Tide of combat — i.e , the tonmament. 

Stands — estops j is over. Z 

11-12. Perfume and flower hands— In the old days 

of chivalry, torn uaments were held on some open plain en- 
closed by a fencing, within which the knights, armed at all 
points, fought on horsebadr, sometimes killing their advei^ 
sary, sometimes only careeing with the lance to show their 
sIuU. Overlooking the lists were galleries in which ladies 
fiat, and tcatteied floweis <&e , upon the snccessfnl combatants. 

Explanation : Stanza l. — My trasty sword cuts 
ihrough the helmets of warriors ; my stout spear never fails 
to pierce through the strongest armonr ; in the matter of 
bodil}’ strength I am a host in myself, and the secret of 
this strength is thcT purity of my character. Dnnng a tour- 
nament, the trnmpet blow* loudly , Swords break to pieces 
as they clash upon the armonr j the wooden handle of the 
spear is broken into pieces and the fragments are scattered 
in all directions ,* both knight and horse stagger in the shock 
of the encountei, and tumble down on the groi^nd in the middle 
of the arena. And when the fight comes to ad end, the ladies 
seated in the gaVoiies honour the victor by showering flowers 
and perfnme upon him. 

13. Bend — direct. 

14. On whom — on those on whom. 

15. For them I battle— it is for their sake, as their 
champion, that I fight. One of the offices of the true knight 
was to rescue maidens , in distress, tq^champion the cause of 
oppressedT womanhood. 

16. Shame — dishononr. Thrall — slavery. 

17. Drawn above — directed towards God. 

IjS. Crypt — an underground cell in a church. 

Shrine — ^holy places. 

My knees are bowed— sc. in prayer and penance. 
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%l. More bounteous aspects— looks of richer blessing 
— ris. the looks of angels, which are more bouufeous in 
faTonrs than the looks of women. Beam — shme.' ' 

22. Mightier transports — ^more ecstatic joys — than those 

of love for women. 

Move — excite. Thrill — inspire. 

I 

23. Fair — blameless. 

24. Virgin — spotless ; innocent and pure. 

In 'work and will— not only in actual conduct but also 

in jli^ntion. 

Explanation : Stanza 2. — The looks of women are 
very enchanting indeed in the eyes of those on /whom they 
^bestow their affections I It is on behalf of women that I 
1 always fight — that is, to protect them from dishononr and 
' slavery. But my thoughts are wholly directed towards God, 
and I am constantly kneeling down in prayer and penance 
in underground cells and in holy places. I- have never ex- 
perienced a woman’s kiss, — nay, never even felt the touch 
of her hand. And the reason of this is thdt looks of richer 
blessing than those of women shine upon me, and joys more 
ecstatic than those of earthly love excite and inspire me. It 
is thus by means of faith and prayer that I maintain my 
heart in blameless punty not only in actual conduct but also 
in iuteations. 

25 Stormy — accompanied by a storm ; or, which is the 
sign of a storm. ' 

Crescent — the crescent moon. 

26. Before me swims— floats before my eyes. 

27 . Stems — ^trunks of trees. 

Glows — appears brightly lit up. 

28. Noise — ntusic. ' ' * 

31. Stulls seats in the chancel of a church for the clergy. 
Void — empty ; nnoccupied. Wide-^pen. 

32. Tapers — candles. 
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33. Fair g^Icams — beautifully shines. 

Snowy — white. Alfcar<*cloth — a cloth spread over the 
altar, the place in a 'church where offerings are made. 

3<i. Silver-.vessels— the church plate. 

35. Censer — the vessel which bears the incense. 

Swings — waves to and fro. 

36. Solemn chaunts — religious songs. 

R^ound — are heard. Between— in the intervals of 
worship. 

Explanation ; Stanza 3 . — When the crescent moon 
sots amid storms, I see a light floating before my eyes, and 
as 1 ride through the dark trees, the forest appears to be 
brightly lit up, and the sound of hymns is borne on my ears. 
Then I fancy that I have come upon some secret place of 
worship. I kenr a voice, but I can discover no one in that 
solitary spot ; the^ church is empty ; the doors lie open ; 
the' candles burn brightly ; the white altar-cloth dazzles m 
the light; the church ploto sparkles ; a bell nngs ; incense 
is offered ; aud religious hymns arc sung in the mtervals of 
worship. ' ^ 

37. Meres— lakes. 

38. Magic bark— supernatural boht. 

39. Steers— ‘rows the boat. 

40. A gentle sound — so. is suddenly heard. 

An awful light — a bright dazzle is suiidenly seen by 
me. ' “ 

42. The holy Grail — the holy dish in which Christ took 
the Last Supper. See Introduction to, this poem. 

43. Folded—rcrossed. Stoles — long robes. 

44. Sleeping— motionless. Sail— float through the air. 

45. Blessed vision— holy sight. 

Blood of God — See Introduction. 

7 
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4:6. My spirit beats hof mortal bars -at the sight, oI 
this blessed -vision my soul tries .to escape from the body m - 
the same way a? ajjifd dashes against the, bars o£ a cage to 

fly 0^*'- ' . . - . 

4:7. Down dark tides — through the darkness or the 

sky. ^ / ' . 

TJio JBrio^y — glorions -vision — ^tho angels bearing the 
Holy Grail. Slides— floats. 

48. And starlike..ii.. stars— and is soon lost in the star- 
lit 

^ ''lExplanation'; Stanza 4. — It sometimes happens that 
floating on the surface of a lovely hill-lake I discover a 
magic,boat, into -which I leap, and without any one guiding 
the boat, I drift in it until it is dark. Suddenly I hear a 
gentle sound and see a dazzling- .light, and soon notice a ^ 
group of .three angels carrying the Holy Grail, -with theii feet 
■crossed, their figures robed in -white, gowns, and their wings 
motionless. ' "What a glorious spectacle it is — the sight of 
Christ’s blood ! My soul, in its eagerness to follow the 
blessed vision, tries to escape from the confinement of the 
body in the same way as birds dash against the bars of a 
cage to fly out. This eagerness on the part of my soul con- 
tinues all the lame I see the heavenly object^ floating through 
the dark air and finally mingling its light -with the light of 
the stats. 

< 

49. Goodly charger — ^handsome war-horse. 

Borne — ndmg. 

50. Dreaming — hushed in sleep. 

51. Ere — before ; t.e., to announce. , o 

52. Dumb with snow ie., the snow lying on the streets 

deadens the sound of his horse’s hoofs. - t ■ 

5 . 3 . Crackles beats with a crackling sound suggesting 
that the storm is a hailstorm. 
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The leads— the loofsof houses, which were' covered 
with sheets" of lead to make them rain-proof. 

54- Ring’ing ’ — i e., beating with a sharp sound.' 

Spring's — rebounds. Brand and mail — i.^., my sword 
and arinoui . 


55. Dark — daikness. ‘ ' - 

,56 Giids— brightens ; lends a lustre to. ’ 

Dri'ving hail — hailstones blown b}’’ the wind. ‘"Diiving 
is an active paiticiple used in a passive sense. 


57. Height — hill 

58. Branchy thicket — a bush with thick foliage* 
Shelter — protection from the storm* 

59. Blessed forms— -augelic'shapes. 
Whistling— blowing with loud gusts* 

60. Waste fens— desolate marshy regions* 
Windy' — swept by the wind. 


Explanation: Stanzas.— men at night I ride on my 
horse thiono-h towns hashed in deep, I hoar the OQ_ot_tho 
LThtawi tte Ghr» morning The elrffit. 

S "loh deadens the sonnd oE 
storm ’b&ts with a oraoking sonnd npon «« ™ 

anaVonmyswoidjd 

tSl“L.i“i^dl,ghtenp S: 

andttather by the wind ^ . ’““"I*”!™ h ”h 

mil; bntrfindnot«eorbn*nndern._rth whid^l^^ 

sholtor from the storm. Bn - marshy regions and 
abont in the roarii^ stoim over desolate inarenj le. 


wind-swept fields. 

61. Maiden knight— a 
Galahad was surnamed the 
his puiity of oharactei. 


Imight of ^spotless 
“ Maiden Ivuight 


virtue. 

on account of 
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63. Yearn— long. 

To breathe the airsof heaven— to go to heaven. 

64. That often meet me here— of Tvliiob I often obtain 
a foretabte on earth. 

65. Muse on— reflect on. 

Joy that will not cease— eternal bliss. 

66. Pure spaces beams— the bright regions of 

Heaven. 

67. Pure lilies — ^In Ohristian art the lily is a symbol of 
chastity and peace. Of — i.g., symbols of. 

68. Odours — sweet smell. 

Haunt my dreams — persist even in my sleep. 

69. Stricken — being touched. 

70. Mortal — earthly. 

71. Weight and size &c. — i.e., my body. 

72<' Touched — affected. 

I* 

Turned to finest air — made ethereal. 

f 

v ^Explanation ; Stanza 6, — Being a knight of spotless 
‘ viitue I am inspired by such strong hope that I never 
feel fear. I often long to go to heaven, a foretaste of which 
I obtain even on earth. I ponder over the eternal bliss of 
heaven and the bright abodes of Paradise, where there is 
CNerlasting peace, and of which I cannot help thinking even 
in sleep. Heavenly influences have such poner over me that 
my whole being, including ray body, my limbs, my armoui, 
seems at times to become ethereal. 

73. Broken — scattered ; dispersed. 

74. Mountains>waIls — the passes or gorges of the 
mountains. 

75. Rolling — oeboing and re-echoing. 

Organ-harmony — the music of an organ. 
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76. S^^lls up — reaches my ears. 

Shakes and falls— sometimes lond, sometimes low, 

77. Copses— low bashes. Nod— wave to and fro. 

78 Flutter— flap. H^Xver^clear— speak fiom above m 
an'andibie tone. 

80. X*he prize the Holy Gioil, the leward of thy 
qnest ' 

81. Hostel an mn. Hall — lordly mansion ; nobleman’s 
residence. 

Grange — farmhouse . 

S2. ^_rd — a place where a river is so shallow that it can bo 
crossM on foot. 

Rale — fencing ; enclosnre. 

83. Whate’er betide — whatever the consequence may be ; 
not fearing anything. 

Explanation : Stanza 7 . — The clouds are dispersed 
in the sky, and through the gorges of the hills I can hear tho 
music of an organ echoing and re-echoing sometimes loud 
and sometimes low. Then I see the trees and the bushes, 
waving in the .wind, and soon I notice wings flapping in the 
air, and a voice ringing clearly in my ears, saying, “ 0 
true and saintly knight I ride on, you have veiy nearly 
found the Holy Grail, the object of your qnest,” 

Thus I iide on, past inns, mansions, and farmhouses, and 
by the side of bridges, fords, parks, and fences. I ride fnlly 
armed, feaiing nothing, and will go on riding until I have 
discovered the Holy Giail. 


325. 

BEEAK, BEEAK, BBEAK. 

(Page 360.) 

Introduction. 

This lyric was composed, as the poet himself tells us _ in 
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a Lincolnshiie lane at 5 o’clock in the morning between 
bloissoniing hedges , ” but probably the scene here imagined 
is Glevedon, a little watoiing place on the Bn-stol Channel, 
wheie Aithui Hallam,'Tenuysou’ss bosom fiiend, ^Jies bulled. 
The poem bflautifnlly expi esses the poet’s old longing to see 
his deceased friend. 

Notes. 


1 The lepetition is intended to suggest the ceaseless bieak; 
ing ot the waves upon the coast, 

2. Thy cold grey stones^ — the rocky sea-coast. Thy, 
because it is the ^m-coast. 

3. I would— I wish. My tongue could utter — I could 
expre-s m words. 

5. Well for — i e,, how happy he is. 

9. Stately — ma3e3tic. 

10. Haven — harboui ; mooihig-place. 

11. O for — 0 how I long to feel. 

Vanished hand — the hand of one who is no more. Pro- 
bably the leference is to Aithur Hemy Eallum, Tennyson’s 
bosom f I lend who died at Vienna in September 1833, and on 
whose death the poet wrote his immortal elegy Iti Me 7 no 7 'iam 
pubh-hed m 1850. 

12. A voice that is still—the voice of one who is dead. 

14 Crags — steep rocks. 

10. Tender grace delicate beauty, i.g., love and happi- 
ness. ' . > 

dead— the year of my friendship 

I 

/ ’ 

Explanation. 


Let the s^-wavos dash upon the 'wet grey roclcy coast 
coasoJessly, ihe sight of them raises jn my mind' thoughts 
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Hint I am 'nnnble to express < in words. How Loppy tlie 
Hshoim!in’& boy feels os he ‘'Louts while playing wit^ his 
sister I How happy the sailor boy feels as he sings in hi& 
Imt I 3 ing in the Imiboiu ! The majestic ships enter the 
port under tlic ovei hanging hills. It 'is a delightful scene; 
blit personally I cannot help feeling a keen longing to gin«p 
the hand and to .hear the voice of my ducea^ed fiiend 
Hallam. Yes, let the sea dash ceaselessly upon the rock- 
bound coast ; but I can never again enjoy the happiness of 
those few }ears I passed in fiiendship with Hallam. 


333. 

FROM ‘ IN MEMORIAM.’ 

(Page 366 ). ' 

Introduction. 

This is an extract from Jn Dhmoriam, an elegy ^written 
by Tonnvson to mourn the death of his dearest fiiend Aithur 
Henry Hallam, son of Hallam the historian, a young banist- 
er who was the poet’s college mate, and who died at Vienna, 
September 15, 1833 For 17 years the poet kept busy 
over the composition of this immortal elegy, the best in the 
English language. The purpose of the poem is however not 
merely the expression of giief, but also the expr™ of 
love which Death hhs invaded, but not impaiied. earlier , 
portion of the poem describes the rude shock of 
when the first blow has past, come the questionings of faith , 

next, the calm, the hope ; and finally joy. 

' The poem here given belongs to the third stoge-the 
stage of^lmliope. Iq it the poet’s 

the fntare ere imeporably interwoven with his longings 
forthoroign oEnewpiineiples „£ nnrivht- 

Introdnotion o£ better customs, and bMis ’reoeoerated 
Bonsaess, nntd humanity shall leprodnoo, m. a regenerat 

society the lofty character of Chiist. ^ - • 
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Notes 

1. Wild bells— the bells that are rung at midnight on 
the 31st o£ December to usher in the New Year* 

Wild sjsy — ^rough wintry sky, — because New Year falls 
in raid-winter. 

2. Flying cloud — clouds driven by the wind. 

3. In the night — because it is at 12 o’clock at night that 
the old year passes away and the new year commences. 

Explanation : Stanza l. — Ring, 0 ye merry New 
Year bells, and fill the wintry sky with your loud peals. 
Clouds are drifting in the wind ; a white frbst is Ijing on the 
ground , the old year is passing away at the hour of mid- 
night ; ring ye bells, and let the old year pass. 

5. Ring out the old— drive out the old year with your 
peals. 

Ring in the new — usher in the new year with your 
peals. 

6. Across the snow — i.e., from one end of the town to 
the other. 

8. The false — all forms of pretence and unreality. 

Explanation : Stanza 2.— Let the old year pass 
away, and the new year be ushered in. Ring, ye happy 
hells, across the snow-covered fields. The old year is passing 
away ; let it pass, but let it also take away with it all forms 
of pretence and unreality, and let the new year bring with it 
whatever is sincere and genuine. ’ 

9. Saps the mind — weakens the mental energy ; under- 
mines intellectual vigour. 

10. That here we see no more — that are dead. 

Feud of rich and poor — the unequal distribution of 
wealth in the world ; the struggle between wealth and 
poverty, . ^ 
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12. Redress to all mankind — reparation o£ eTer^bod\’s 
^'rc^n{:-, •' 

Explanation : Stanza 3. —Let the grief wo feel for 
tbnee ilai tuf di-jd u\\a\ beaiu^o it weakens mental 
enerjiv. 1^*1 tin* -tuigglo between wealth and poverty cease, 
nnd let there Iv.' u f.nr('r distribution of liappiuess among ail 
cl K'V-. 

Iw Slowly dying- cause— comething that men no longer 
ilmik Worthy to liiilit for ; political ideals growing obsolete at 
the prc'cnt <l.i\ . 

hi. Ancient forms of party strife— the bitter hostility 
with which pnrliaiiioritaiy struggles wore earned on in the old 
da}<!. 

15. Nobler modes of life — i c , modes of life not based on 
di-tiuciion*- of wealth or birth, but on nobility of chaiacter. 

3fl. Sweeter manners — gentle ontward behaviour spring- 
ing from real nohilit.v of tbo heart, not from mere conformity 
to fndiion. 

Purer laws — law^! aimed at promoting tho welfare of the 
whole n.itioii, not tho intoiosts of particular parties. 

^ Explanation ; Stanza 4. — Let tho^e institutions that 
have grown efiolo and are no longer woith upholding, pass 
awaj with the old year. Let tho bitter hostility with which 
party struggles wore carried on in the old days, also pass 
awa} . And lot tho now jear bring with it true gentility of 
behav ionr springing fiom the heart, and let it also bring bet-? 
tor laws, — laws aimed at promoting tho welfare of the whole 
nation, and not raoroly the interests of particular parties. 

17. Want— tho evils of poverty. Care— the growing 

anisictics of life. ^Sin — the prevalence of vice. 

18 Faithless coldness— sceptical indifference character- 
istic of this ago. 

19. Mournful rhymes — sorro-wfnl verses ; elegy. 

8 
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20 . Fuller minstrel — the abler poet, the poet -c^ho may 

sing of hope and joy. ‘ ' 

Explanation : Stanza 5. — Let the old year take- 
away with Itself the poverty, the anxietj , the sinfulness, the 
itrehgioD, the nncordiality that raaik the present age. Let 
it also see an end of the poetry of sorrow, such as this elegy 
bt mine , and let it usher in the poetry of hope and joy. 

21. Place —high position. Blood — high birth. 

22 Civic slander — tho evil that men speak about one- 
another owing to political differences. 

Spite — malice. 

23 . Love of truth — veracity. And right — virtue. 

24 . Common love of good — unselfishness j philanthropy. 

Explanation 1 Stanza 6 , — Ijat the old year fake away 
with it the empty boast of rank and birth, the evil gossip men 
are in the habit of circnlating about their political opponents,, 
and the tendency to bear private grudge. Let the new year 
introduce veracity, viitue and philanthropy. 

25 . Old shapes— forms of sickness that were once com- 
mon , ep, consumption, cholera, leprosy,, the platrue. 

Foul — ^loathsome. * 


26 . Narrowing — tending to make men selfish. 

Lust of gold — avarice ; greed for money. 

" of oW- 

28 Thousand years of peace— the Muio.,.,- 

Explanation : Stanza 7.— -Let tliB i 

mth it forms'of siohiess Hal Ld te iTl “ ^ take amy 
ike awav that nrin.^'L A- 1 comnion , let it also 


take amy that ayariee ^^boh fanl 
let yar, wMeh is a lelio o£ men.selfish 

and let iie new yean nshen in “““ ““ 
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29. VflliRilt ““brave. IVIsn — race of men. 

30. Larger — more liberal and sympathetic. 

Kindlier hand — moie ready and willing to help others. 

31. Darkness of the land — ue,^ ignorant and supersti- 
tion prevailing through the country. 

32. The Christ that is to be— the future Christ, the 
Messiah j universal pence and happiness. 

Explanation ! Stanza g. — Let the new year bring 'a 
race of men distinguished for true courage and freedom, by 
greater liberality of views and greater readiness to help others. 
Let the ignorance and superstition prevailing through the 
country disappear, and ' let it be succeeded by the reign of 
universal peace and happiness. 


346. 

A aRAMMABIAN’S FUNERAL. 

(Page 378.) 

Introduetion. 

This poem was fiist published in a magazine entitled 
Me7i and Women, in 1855. 

The ‘ Grammarian ’ referred to in the poem is lan abs-^ 
tract type, and not any particular individual. He is a man 
^'who made a special study of Greek grammar in accordance ' 
with the practice of the scholars of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries — the age following what is called the Revival 
of learning.’’ The revival of Learning, that is, of Greek learny 
ing, began in the tenth ■ century, and was caused by the? 
following circuiaastances ; — ' j 

(1) the ekablishment of universities ,* ' j 

(2) .the cultivation of the modem languages ; 

' • (3) .the multiplication of books and the extension of the 
t^rt of writing 'J 
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(4) the stady o£ the Roman Law j 

(5) the retain to the slady oE Iho Latin Inngnago in 
its ancient models of parity. All these factors were at wrk 
down to the fiftecuth century. 

This poem desoribos the fnnoral of a scholar whoso life 
was devoted to the pnrsaii of what ho ho}io^cd to bo a®cEnl 
knowlege— ws., knowledge of Greek grammar in all its 
minute details. Tho man v.ag an Italian, not an Knglisli- 
mW;— for we must remember that tho revival of Greek 
learning had its origin _ in Italy. Ho was to j)a‘’«donatoly 
devoted to his sVdies that ho disdained to onjoy life, in tho 
worlds sense, until he had mastered the frnth ho sought. 
A company of his disciples are represented ns lioaring °his 
cofSn for burial on the top of a high mountain, that lofty 
summit being the only fit place of burial for n man of 
such lofty Imgnistic attainments. As tho\ bear tho coffin, 
one of them tells the story of his life, and o\patiatcs on 
the praises of the deceased scholar. Ho was endowed with 
graces of face and form ; but his youth had been ghen so 
H learning that it became cramped and withered, 

He had determined to dovonr learning to tho last atom. Ho 
hoped tojive a sublime life after ho had acquired all tho 
^owledge that he could derive from books. Until this had 
been accomplished, ho scorned to enjoy life in tho worldlv 

of *0 present 

only of ** rfnwo fn;! » Jntnre, wns n task Trorthy 
at ^ “tS bas the ,.holo of 

ius books, until he ^was 

btit still he refused to desist <3isenses5 

nn\nenehabl 0 . He considered ™ 

as an alj-important: dnfv in fh cultivation of the mind 

' wining to sacrifice bis^body^^ 

pdthe^id he care fop failufe * 

\ ' -“C T?anted po payment by 
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tnstalinont ; he could afiEord to wait, and , thus even at the 

actual monieut o£ death, he studied his favourite grammar. — ■ 

^ tho throttling band of Death at strife, 

Ground ho at grammar ” 

And so his devoted disciples take him for sepulture to a 
place 

“ Whore meteors shoot, clouds form, 

Lightnings ore loosened, x 
Stais come and go 

Notes 

, The Revival of Learning’ — the name of a literary 
movement wdiioh began in Italy during the middle ages 
when scholars devoted an immense amount of labour and 
euthu>iasm to the work of collecting and copying Greek 
manuscripts, translating them into their vernaculars, and 
studying minutely the rules of Greek grammar, 

1 . This corpse — vis , the dead body of the Grammarian. 

2 Singing' together — singing in a chorns. 

3. Leave we — let us avoid. 

Crofts — small inclosed fields, such as are a common 
feature of Italian landscape . 

Vulgar — i.e,, inhabited by illiterate people. , 

Thorpes — hamlets ; little villages. 

4 Tether — a rope or chain for tying doiAestic animals 
to a post, <50 as to leave them lome liberly to graze abouk . 

5. Sleeping safe — lying in undisturbed calm. 

Bosom — surface. 

6 iCared for— ^watched over (by Nature) . 

Cock-crow — day dawn ; ‘ lie early morning,! ^hen ' the 

cock ciows. ,< r ’ , ; , r 

7 Look out- 7 -peep forth out of the window to see whe- 
ther the morning has dawned. - 

If yonder be not day again — whether ihaf light we 
see ovei there is not the faint light of the dawn. 
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' 8. Rimming — forming as it were a fringe along. 

Rock-row — a line of rooks. 

B — Ryland points to this word as a bad instance of Browning’s 
nse of awkward, unnatural oonstruobion, and grotesque rhyme. Uim- 
pbre lines 73, 98, 112, 144 &c. 

9. The appropriate country — a fit region for his bnrial. 

10. Rarer — of- a finer quality than nsnal. ^ 

Intenser — of stronger force than nsnal. 

11. Self-gathered for an outbreak— concentrated at one 

point for a long time and therefore ready to bnrst forth. The 
expression is metaphorical. Just as water that goes on col- 
lecting at one place for a long time, hnrsts forth into a flood, 
in the same way, human thonght, lying gathered in its own 
j-eceptades (* self-gathered ’) suddenly issues forth in a 
stream. ‘ » 

As it ought — as is meet and proper. It is fit and 
proper that human thonght should vent itself in a flood after 
lying gathered for some time at one spot. , 

12. Chafes — ^burns. 

Censer — a metal vessel used for burning inoensedn. 

Chafes in the censer — The phrase is again me taphori- 
eal. Just as incense m the cedser smoulders or bnms 
slowly for some time, and then suddenly blazes forth, in the 
same way human thought, after slumbering for a time, breaks 
out into redoubled activity. 

13. Unlettered plain — the plain country (as< opposed to 
the hill regions) which is peopled by ignorant rustics ; village 
areas which are not centres of learning. 

Its herd and crop — let us leave those rustics to 
tend their herds of cattle and to raise their crops of grain, — 
without asking them to join in the funeral of the Gramma- 
rian, with whom they have nothing in sympathy. 

, 14. Seek we sepulture — ^let us try to bury him. 
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15. Citied to the top — •with cities built all along its slope*?, 
upon the highest summit. 

16 Crowded with culture— j.^., peopled with educated 
and refined inhabitants. 

17. Peaks — lull-tops Soar — are high. 

But one the rest excels — but one of these peaks is 
, higher than all others 

18 Clouds overcome it — it is so high that clouds always 
resst upon it. 

19. Yonder sparkle — that gleam of light we see over 
there. 

Is the citadel’s — is a light issuing from the fort of the 
city. Ir is to be noted that the cities of medireval Italy 
weie all fortified places, and had each a fort or citadel of 
Its own. 

20. Drclingf its summit — surrounding the top. 

21. Thither our path lies — that is the spot we hove to 
go to. 

Wind we up the heights — let ns ascend the slopes of 
the mountain. 

22. Wait ye the warning- ? — are you waiting for the 
signal to stai t ^ 

23. ' Low — having nothing lofty about it. 

Was the level’s — was a life not marked by any high 
aspirations : was of the avemge kind. And the night s ■ 
i e., it was a life inuiked by ignorance. ' 

24. He’s for the morning — this scholar (the Gram- 
marian) was a champion of the revival of learning. 

25 Step to a tune — let us march rhythmically. 

* Square chests — with youi breasts well stretched out 

26. Ware the beholders— take care there are spectators 
on, the way watching us, hence we should present as neat an 
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appearance as possible, ‘ Ware ’ is an abbreviated form of 
‘ beware.’ , 


Explanation ; Lines i — 28 . — Let ns start and carry 
the dead body of the Giammaiian foi bnnal. Let ns sing 
in a chotiis as w'e march. Let n*. ])ass by the village area, 
the petty hamlets peopled by ignorant in-^tics, — let them he 
in undi'tnibed calm until nest morning, lot them repose m 
peace Peep foith, and see whether that light wd see over 
there IS not the faint twilight of anothei day-dann, foiining 
a sort of fiinge along the line of rocks That is a fit re- 
gion for bniTing this great scholar — that high peak which 
the daylight fiist tonches In that place man’s though t« are 
|of a finer qualit) and a strongei force than usual. There 
^they are concentiated at one spot, and therefoie, like pent-, 
I up waters, they aie, aftei a time, ready to burst forth in a 
■ flood Or rather, just as incense smouldeis in the censer for 


jsome time and then suddenly blazes foyth, in the «ame way 
.man s thoughts, aftei slumbeiing for a time, breafe out. into 
iiedoubled activity. Lot us pass by the plaiii legion peopled 
c lU'tics whom we had better leave to the tending 

ot their cattle and the growing of their ciop=« of grain : 
thet cannot possibly be expected to join m the funeral pro- 
c6s.Mon of tins Grammarian, with whom they have nothing in 
sympathy. Let us bury this scholar on the top of a high 
mountain with cities built all ajong its slopes npto the high- 
Ali peopled by educated and refined people. 

A^ll Zr but one of them is higL 

lortnC is from the 

fete bZ f bead. It is to this city 

Whv aie 'vou^ifan * Ibe slopes of the mountain, 

to •‘tart ? waiting for the signal 

' had iiothintr 1 u u Compared with this gieat scholar’s, 

* this scholar fbe darkness of ignorance ;• whereas 

a man who was always a -champion ©£• the 
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levival o£ leaimng Let os inarcb rliythmicallj', as if to the 
nccompaoitneiit of music. Let us stretch out out breasts, and 
keep oni heads eiecc, remembeiing that there are crowds stand- 
ing to see the funeral procession For this is our master 
whonrwe nie carrying on our shoulders — a man of ■nido re- 
nown and of peaceful life, now dead. 

29 Sleep — % e., let them he undisturbed. Imperatiro 
nibod 

I Crop and herd — i e , the “ unlettered plain ’ of lino 1.3. 
Vocative case 

Darkling — gradually hidden in darkne«s ns the night 
approaches Xhorpe and croft — See hue 3, and notes 

30 Safe from the weather — well piotected from the in- 
clemencies of rhe weatiier ; in the shelter of the hilla. 


31 He whom — vz., the Giammarmn 

Convoy— e=!Coit A ‘con\ov ’ properlv mean'! an armed 
ship acGomp.anying a'lneichant lessel for greater safet}. 


Aloft — on the hill top. 

33. Thy face— featmes a« hand«omo as those of Apollo, 
the sun-god ‘ Thy ’ refers to Apollo ^ ^ ^ 

And throat—* throat * here lepiesents ‘ gift of music. 
Apollo was also the god of music and poetry . 

34 Lyric Apollo-Apollo, the god of poctrv and cong 
‘Lyric’ is a kind of poetry the chief function of which u 

to depict bmotion. 

35 Nameless — unknown to fame ; ob«cnre 

Spring— Spi ins is the earliest and gn}e-t of the 

year, and hence in literniure frequently represent- ur.J., 
which i- the pi line of life 

Take note — become aware of the fact. 

How should spring take note 
r follow ?— Just as duimg the gnj spring season 
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-even conceive the possibility of dull winter ever coming 
again, nr the same way, during the happy and healrhfnl 
period of youth we cannot think of the misery of ill-health. 
37. Till lo — when suddenly. 

The little touch — i.e., some disease, which "eemed trif- 
ling at first, attacked him. 

And youth was gone — Yonth vanished as ‘^nddenly 
as autumn sometimes pa«ses into winter after a ‘single frosty 
night. 


38. Craniped — afflicted with pain all over his bndv. 
Diminished — rednced in stahiie , bent bv sickness. 

39 Moaned complained ; said in a complaining voice. 

^ Measures metres. Feet — type^ of verso. A ‘ Foot ’ 
in prosody means two or three syllables having the same kind 
of accent in a line of poetry. 

Anon later on ; after a time ; not just now. 

40 My dance is finished ?— is it true that my work on 
earth is done ’ Is my career at an end ? 

world’s way — that is the practice of the 
generality of mankind. 

Keep the mountain-side — march closely along the 
•slopes of the hill. ® 


— proceed towards. 

within brockets is a direction to the 
All ** as to the way they are to pursue 

ffl I. j — he knew that the disea'ie which* 

symptom of. death, and 

men’s pity— proiidlT 
*sdai„^ the srapathy of bh felldw-men. His ffiend. syni- 

Sy wiClo^S’dildat 
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Grappled with the world — struggled bard with the 
diflSeult study of Man which he bad undertaken. 

46. Bent on _ escaping — which seemed to be determined 
to frustrate bis endeavours. 


} ' 
t 


47. Scroll — a long roll of paper, which in ancient times 
served as books. 

* Furled — gathered up ; closed from view. 

48. Show me their shaping—let me sea what the nncienf 
sages have said about man. ‘Their shaping means o 
way they have drawn the picture of man. 

49. Theirs who most studied man— those people, 
namely, who made a special study of man. 

Bard— poet. Sage— philosopher. 

50. He gowned 'him— he put on his scholar’s gown, i'., 

ho devoted himself more assiduously to his stu ics , , 
y «._• H.m • « l.«re -Kd r.D».volj. .nS » "1'”'*'"" 

‘ himself ’ , 

51. Straight— instantly. n-pmorv i r- 

Got by heart-ht. .W of 

made a thorough study of. Th 
the world. 

53. Like lead — i e., dull 

54. Accents uncertain-i ^ .confuted in speech. 

55. Time to taste life-.t is hme noi. to o«]o> life 

56. Up with the curtain-io . 

57. Actual life comes next ?— doe> no 
the life of study ? 

59. Grant— I mav acknowledge that. 

Crabbed— crooked ; difficult 
63. The comment— comnwntnri^. - w? ' 

of cio^sios, .todoDts Iraio to rood coBn.rol..i. - 
criticism. 
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61. Know all — study both text and ciiticism. 

Prate — talk in a childish fashion ; talk foolishly. 

Most or least — length or shoitncss of the course. 

63. Crumbs — lit ‘pieces of bread left on the table after a 
meal’, hence figuiutivelr here ^trifling odd*: and ends of 
knowledge, which are generally ro 3 ccted by others ’ 

Fain— gladly. Eat up the feast— e.c., acquire 

knowledge in its entirety. 

64. Aye — ves Queasy — side ; inclined to vomit. 

Note — Lines 61 — 64, deson'ne the medicevnl scholar’s insatmble desjrc 
for knowledge In his eagerness to study everything he could lay 
bia hnnda on, he could not disl/inguish Victween too much and too 
little In fact, nothing could be too much for him He w ns detcr- 
mined to acquit e as much knowledge ns he could, including even the 
trifles rejected by others Omnivorous as he vas in his studj, he never 
felt that disausb which is born of excess 

65 Such a life as he had lesolved to Jive— what a 
happv life his would be ! 

66 . Learned it — studied life in the abstract. 

67. Gathered all books had to give — acquired all the 
knowledge that could bo derived fiom books. The relative 
pronoun is understood after * books.’ 

Sooner, he spurned it — i e., any kind of life prior to 
that, prior to the lealisation of his ideal, he scorned. 

69. Image the whole — ^he first wished to form an idea of 
homan life in im entirety ' 

Execute the parts — i.e , carry out the design of his 
own lite, which wa*« only a pait of the whole. 

70 Fancy the fabric — form a plan of the whole building. 
71. Quite — completelv j m every detail. 

. Ere you build — before }on begin the work of con- 
strocfton \ 

Quartz a kind of stone U‘<ed for building purposes. 

Ere steel strike fire from quartz— This is a graphic 
phrase used poetically for ‘ before 3 ou quarry your building- - 
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stones.’ In qnarrjing stone with a steel chisel, sparks of fire 
are often emitted. ’ / 


72 . Mortar — lime used in building work. 

Dab — besmear. Ere mortar dab brick — This is an- 
' other graphic phiase used poetically for ‘ before you begin 
to build jour walls.’ 


L 


Explanation : Lines 29— 72.— We do not want to 
disturb the 'plain region, with its herds of cattle and crops 
of grain, its inclosed fields and hamlets slowly enTeloped in 
the darkness of night. Let them lie undisturbed, well pro- 
tected from the inclemencies of the weather, The scholar 
whose dead body we are taking for burial in a procession 
Wcompanied by song, was a man who was as handsome as 
Apollo -and who had also Apollo’s gift of mnsic. For a long 
time he , lived nnknown to fame. Jnst as during the gay 
spring season we cannot even conceive the possibility of doll 
winter ever coming again, in the same W 
happy and healthful period of youth we cannot think of the 
misery of old age. Well, as a yonng man he lived a happ 
life, when suddenly he was afflicted with ill-health, and his 
youth vanished as quickly as autumn sometime passes w ® 
winter after a single frosty night. So suffered P, 

all over his body ; he was bent by Sickness ; and m th« 
State he somplamed, “ What I shall I new “f ^ 
typ„ rf TeWjSte on ? & » ““7 T 
fa he thooght ; h« “1^“° ton 

was not like the genemlity o£ men. , .j® 

the dopes o£ the hill-metoh strnighl in the 
oily). He took ks ill-heallh os » wrnmg. ^ 
th»e£ore his dnty to put forth 

of his sfedies. His friends sympaftised wifa him m 1 
sickness, bnt. ho treated iheir time to 

He gave up aB Ins enjoyments « sS of 

hi> rtmtier~T ae:^BgletlZhmd wa .-ftg ^ 

Mh-n^aa Te had imdertaken, a nd yhieh seemed deletmm 
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ed to frustrate his endeavours.. He said to himself, What 
'^rtKTonYeuTsTf thaTboolT which lies closed before mo ? 

Let me see what the ancient poets and sages have said nbont 
man— they who had made a special study oE man. Let 
me read that book I ” So he put on his scholar’s gown- 
devoted himself more assiduously to his studios, and soon 
mastered that branch of knowledge (tic., Icnow ledge of 
human nature) as thoroughly as was possible. Hence we 
found him to be a very learned man ; bat at the same 
time he was also bald, — too moch brain work had made 
him bald. His eyes also were dull and Instreloss, and his 
speech was tottering and confused. Another man, in similar 
oircamstances, would have preferred to enjoy life — to quit his 
scholarly retirement ; but this man rather said, “ Is it not 
true that real life, real enjoyment, comes only when our 
studies are finished ? Let me wait a while ; let me postpone 
my enjoyment of life to a later day, when I shall be free 
from my studies. Even supposing I have studied all the 
standard works — difiicult as they are — still, the commentaries, 
the works on criticism yet remain to bo studied. I must 
not leave odt anything. Do not talk foolishly of too mneh or 
too little, difficult or easy, — such terms have no meaning 
for a true scholar, who is omnivorous in his reading. I 
am eager to acquire as much knowledge as I can, including 
even those insignificant fragments that others omit. And yet,* 
with all thi**, ' I do not feel that sense of disgust which is 
horn of overdoing a thing.” '^ow hjappy indeed he pictured 

the life thatTe'^wonldlead “wheii he'ETd'' - 
acquired all the knowledge that he could derive from books. 
Any sort of life earlier than this, prior to the lealization of 
his ideal, he scorned.,*. His principle was to form an idea of 
human life in its entirety before setting himself to order his 
OTO life, which was only apart of the whole to form apian 
of the whole building in. every detail before begmning the 
work or construction, before cutting the stones or preparing , 
the brick and mortar that would be needed'Cir rai5ins[ the walls, i 
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74. Gaping — opening ont. 

76. Yea — yes ; as I was saying jnsfc now. 

Peculiar grace—speoial merit. 

76. Hearten — sing it more spiritedly. 

Chorus — a song sung by many 'Voices together. 

JV B — This line is again a direotion to the men composing the 
foneral procession 

77. That before living he’d learn how to live— that 
before beginning to lead hia own life he wanted to know the 
true art of living from books. 

78. No end to learning — to gather infinite knowledge. 

,79. Ham the means — acquire the power of leading life 
properly,' 

Contrive — manage to find. 

80. Use for our earning — some utility for the knowledge 
ihat'we have acquired. 

81 Mistrust — are suspicious about the wisdom of this 
course. ' 

' ' Time escapes — life is shoit. 

82. Live now or never— if jon do not enjoy life now, 
you will never have the opportunity. 

83. What’s time tune has no power over man. 

Now — t e , the piesent moment 

Dogs and apes— i.e., men given to sensual mdulgence. 

84. Man has Forever— man has the whole of eternity at 
' his disposal. 

85. Back to his book then— with this thought he resumed 

his studies. • i 

Deeper drooped his head— ic., his health declined 

still further. > 

86. Calculus— Latin name for stone in the bladder— a very 
painful disease. 
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Racked— tortured. 

87. Leaden — o£ a dull colour. Before — nlrcul}'* 

^ B — Seo Jjne fiS— . , , i « 

‘ Yea, but wo found him hild too— n lit c 1< I’O 

Grew dross of lead — beenmo tnoro tltill—a*. dnil in 
coloui as the scum that "nlhor-* over molten lund. 

88. Tussis — Latin tiatno foi ‘ bronchito* * 

89. ‘Now’ Master, take a little rest r— Ihi* i^ 

ed to ba spoken to him by ono o£ liis tii'Clplc", who w.u 
anxious at the sight of his loMiig health. 

Not he — i e, he still lefu'-od to take te«t. 

80. Caution redoubled — the coflln'bc'irers nro now more 
careful than boforo in marching up the slopes of the hill. 

81. Step — walk. 

Two abreast — two men walking nlong«ido of each 
other, followed by two others, and so on in a Ituo. 

Winds — goes in a zigzag lino. 

92. Not a whit troubled — without boing afraid in the 
least. 

93. Fresher — with more energy 

94. Fierce as a dragon — with as much a\jdity as a 
thirsty monster. 

95. Soul-hydroptic — suffering from dropsy of the «oul. 
Dropsy is a disease characterised by intense thirst. This 
man was suffering from dropsy of tbo soul, which means 
that in his soul he had an incaiiablc desire for knowledge. 

Sacred thirst—dosire for knowledge. 

96. Sucked at the ilagon — drank the waters of knowledge 
as stored in books, 

97. Draw a circle premature— t.e., close a period or 

cycle of time before ic has come to an end. > 

, 98. Heedless of far gain — unmindful of the distant good.* 
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99 Greedy for quick returns of profit—anxions to reap 
immediate gain. The reference is to the maxim of Economics, 
** Small profits and quick returns '* 

100. Bad is our bargain—*, e., v?e shall be losers in the 
end. 

Explanation : Lines 73— loo.— (At this stage 
of the song the town*gate is reached, and the market place 
of the ci^ opens out in front of us). There was one special 
merit in this great ‘scholar — namely, that before beginning 
to lead his own life he wanted to know the true art of 
Jiving, from books^ — the true life bqing, according to liim, a 
life devoted to ceaseless study. '^He first determiued to < 
acquire the power of leading life properly, hoping that God 
would manage to find good use for the knowledge ho would 
acquire.'] Other ‘people doubted the truth of this, sa} mg 
** iiifeds short ; if you do not-enjoy it now, jmu will ne\or 
have the opportunity.’, But he replied, “ Tiino has no 
power over man. The present moment may have importance 
for men given to sensual indulgence, but the true man has 
the whole of eteruity at his d^o#al.” So saying, ho fell 
back to his studies ; his health dediued still further , be 
was tortured by painful diseases,' such as stone in the bl-iddor, 
hronohitiSf &o. ; his eyes, which wore already of a dnll 
colour, became more dull and lustreless than over. His di*-- 
ciples entreated him again to take a lutlo le-t ; but he ag in , 
gave a stem refusal. (At this stage the coifin-bonrora walk 
with more caution, marching two and two up the slopes of 
the hilk for the path was a narrow one, going in a /ig. 1 " 
lino). \Wilhonfc being afraid in tho least, be resumud 
studies with greater energ}’. Ho drank at tho fouumu 
of knowledge w*ith the greatest avidity, because he Ind nu 
insatiable thiistfoi know lodge" v He behoved thatuvcc'it 
down a period of life (tho stndtnt period) before the proper | 
time, caung only for tho present satisfaction, and not fur the 
distant good, we shall Hbe losers in tho end. 

9 
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101 Was it not great ? — was it not a noble thing for 
him to defer present enjoyment for the sake of distant good ? 

102. He— God. Burthen— re^ponslblUty.,, 

103 man wll 
pass in heaven after the close of hia earthly life. 

104 Perfect — make perfect ; used as a verb, with tho 
accent on the second syllable. 

The earthen — sc., peiiod ; man’s earthly life. 

105. Magnify — exalt; assert the snporiority of. 

The mind — man’s mtellectual nature, as distinguished 
from his bodv. 

Show clear — demonstrate clearly. 

106. Just what it all meant — t e , God’s design in mak- 
ing man’s nature twofold — consisting of the mind and tho 
body. 

107. Discount life — accept life at a lower value. ^ 

108. Paid by instalment — t.e., enjoyed in little bits at a 
time. 

109 Neck or nothing — to risk all or to risk nothing t 
desperately. 

Heaven’s success — success in gaining Heaven. 

110. Earth’s failure — failure to achieve success on earth. 

111. Trust death — i.c., believe that death will le^d to 
a happy heieaftor. 

112. Hence with — i.c., take away ; I despise. 

Pale lure — dull attractions. 

113. That low man — *.g., the man of low ideals. 

Seeks a little thing to do— attempts a smaU task. 

114. Sees it and does it i.e., he easily realises his ideal. 
Tl5. This high man viz., the Grammarian. 

ideal^^^^ ^ thing to pursue — having a lofty 
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11 6 1 Dies ere he knows it — perishes in a frnitless 
endeavour to realise bis ideal. 

117. Adding one to one— hoarding wealth httle by little. 

118. His hundred’s soon hit — i g., since he aimed at 
amassing only a little hoard (only a hundred) he is soon 
able to fnljfil bis ambition. 

119. Aiming at a million — ie., entertaining a high ideal. 

120. Misses an unit — * g,, falls jns't short of bis ideal. 

121 That — viz*, tbe ordinary man ; the low man 
' Has the world here — regards the world as. his 
home: 

Should he rfiind the next — if he car^s for heaven. 

122, Let the world mind him — i.a , the world, which he 
loved so well, is unable to help him m attaining heaven. 

123. This — ibis man viz., onr scholar. 

Throws himself on God — depends entirely on God. 
Unperplext — ^not disturbed by conflicting aims and 
objects. • ■ ■ • 

125. With the throttling strife— even at fhe very 

time of death, — whe n^death was, grasping at bis throat 

126. Ground he at grammar — i.e., be continued bis 
study of grammar. ‘ To grmd ’ is an idiomatic phrase ruean- 
ing ‘ laborious study.’ 

127. Through the rattle — even when the death rattle had 
actually set in. Tbe rattle.” is a sort of rattling sound in 
the throat which sets in just -before, death. 

< Parts of speech — t.e., the study of grammar. 

Rife— prevalent. 

128. Stammer — speak indistinctly — on account of loss of' 
speech caused by approaching death. 

129. Settled — i.c., gave bis flnal verdict on. 

Hoti’s business — the right way of using the Greek 
particle jSbfi, which moans * because.’ 
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Let it he—U , by so doing-he found peace. 

130. Properly based ‘ Oun ’—i e., taught the correct 
basis of Using the Greek particle Oun, an adverb meaning 
* therefore.’ 

131. Doc'tnne — Le,, rule. 

Hnclitic- — A •word is called enelitie "when it forms part 
of another word, vatymg its significance slightly. 

De- — another Greek particle, sometimes meaning ‘down.’ 

132. Dead from the waist down — at a moment when the 
lower half of his body had already become cold and stiff. 

Explanation : Lines loi — 132 . — Was it not a noble^ 
resolve to defer present enjoyment for the distant good ? 
Por he had left it to God the task of which He is fond, vtz.y 
',to make the earthly life perfect so as to befit the eternal life 
lof heaven He asserted the superiority of man’s intel- 
lectual nature over his bodily nature. He cleaily demonstrate 
ed God’s design in making man’s nature ^twofold, consisting 
of the mind and the body. He refused t 6 accept life at a 
lower value, as fools are in the habit of doing. He refused 
to enjoy life in little hits ; he wished to have evei-j thing or 
nothing, — no compromise. He wished either to achieve 
success in attaining Heaven, or failing that, he was prepared 
to sustain failure even in this life. People asked himj “ Art 
thou not willing to believe that death will be followed by a happy 
hereafter?” He answered, “ Yes ; I(do not care for the dull 
attractions of life.” Our great scholar differed from oidinary 
men in this respect, that while the letter have only a low 
ideal and easily realise it, this noble scholar entertained a 
lofty ideal and perished in striving after the realisation of it. 
Again, while the vulgar-minded man hoards wealth little 
by little, and soon succeeds in amassiqg the little hoard that 
he has set bis heart on, the great man, aspiring after a far 
mgber ideal,^ falls just short of it. \The ordinary man makes 
the most of bis earthly life, and if h^ cares for heaven, the 
world, which he loves so well,,is unable to help him in the 
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Rttainraeiil: of it ; whereas this great scholar depended entirely 
on God, and feiuce be sought God with an undivided heart and 
mind, he is sure to find Him/ • Hence, even though he was 
on the point of death he continued his study of grammar. 
Even when the death rattle had actually set in, he discoursed 
on the parts of speech. Even when his voice was failing, 
and the lower half of his body had become cold and stiff, he 
spoke on grammatical subjects, such .is the right way of using 
the Greek particles Hott^ Oun, and JDe. 

133. The platform — a .level piece of rock on the top of 
the mountain, where th^y proposed to bury the granimamn, 

134 Hail to — welcome. Purlieus — outsbrts ; limits of" 
jniisdiction . 

135. Hig-hfliers of the feathered race— birds that are 
in the habit of soaring high. 

136. Curlew — a kind of bird. 

NS — ‘ Swallows’ atad ' ourleWS ’ ate case in apposition with 
* higliflters of the leathered race ’ 

137. Top-peak — the highest summit. 

The multitude below live — the common people live 
at the foot of the hill. For they can — for they can endure 
life on the plains. 

131. Decided — chose as his ideal. 

139. Not to Live but know — not to efajoy life but only 
to acquire knowledge. 

'i40. Bury this man there ? — will it be proper to bury 
such a man at the foot of the hill? 

141. Here’s his place — this is the fit place of burial for 
him. Meteors — shooting stars. 

Shoot — dart across the sky. 

142 Are loosened — play about. 

143. Come and go— appear and disappear 

Let joy break with the storm — may his soul find happi- 
ness in the midst of the storms which blow on the mountain top. 
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144. Peace let the dew send— may his soul enjoy peace 
‘in the dew with which his grave will be covered. 

145 Lofty designs— high ideals. 

dose in — end in ; terminate in. 

' Like effects— i.A, noble ends ; ends as noble asi the 

'life was noble. ^ ^ 

Lofty designs must close in like effects — a man 

who entertained snch high ideals in his life must naturally 
find a noble resting-place, a resting-place in keeping with the 
nobility of his life. 

146. Loftily lying — buried in a grave situated at a great 
^ height. 

147. Loftier than the world suspect^— he was 
< greater than he was ever supposed to be by any one. , 

•148. Living and dying — both in life and m death. 

Explanation; Lines 133 — 143. — We have now 
, reached our destination — the level ledge of rock where we pro- 
pose to bury onr master. Welcome to this high aerial 
region, the outskirts or the limit upto which high-soaring 
birds, like swallows and curlews, can fly I This is the high- 
est summit of the mountain. The common people live at the 
foot of the hills, for they can afford .-to do So. '‘This' man’s 
ideal was not to enjoy life, but to acquire knowledge. Will 
it therefore be proper to bary such a man down below ? No ; 
the proper place bunal for him would be a lofty peak 
Ijke this, where shooting-stars dart across the sky, where 
clonds are formed, 'where lightnings play abont, where stars 
appear and disappear. May his -coul find happiness in the 
midst of the storms of that region ! May his spirit enjoy 
peace in the dew with which his grave will be covered I 
A man who entertained such high ideals in his life most 
naturally find a noble resting-place, a resting-place in keeping 
with the nobility of his life. Let him remain buned on the 
top of this high mountain : he was a man really greater 
than ho was ever supposed to be, both in life and ip death 
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348. 

BABBI BEN EZRA. 

(Page 384). 

Introduction 

This poem first appeared in Dramatis Persoms in 1864. 

‘ Rabbi ’ is a title frequently prefixed to the names of 
old Jewish writers on ecclesiastical subjects. ‘ Ben ’ is a 
corruption of * Ibu,* which means * son of.’ 

Rabbi Ben Ezra is a historical personage, whose full 
name was Abraham Ben Meir Ben Ezra. He was one of; ^ 
the most eminent Jewish writers of tiie middle pges, being 
bom at Toledo, Spain, in 1090 A. D. He died probably m 
1168 He was distinguished as a philosopher, nstronorrer, 
physician, and poet, but especially as a grammarian and 
commentator. About 1140, he left Spain for Rome, resided 
afterwards at Mantua, in Italy, in 1146, at Rhodes m 1155 
and 1165, and visited England in 1155. 

Browning had made no study of Rabbi Ben Ezra’si 
writings : he knew him only by name, and he used the name ^ 
as a cover for the expression of his own philosophy of hfe ' 
in a semi-oriratal garb. 

The following analysis of the poem is taken from Dr. 
Berdoe’s Broioning Orolopxdia ipp. 373 — 374) : — 

** Man’s life is to be viewed as a whole, God’s plan in 
our creation has arranged for youth and age, and no view of 
life is consistent with it which ignores the work of either. 
Man is not a bird or a beast, to find joy solely in feasting ; 
care and doubt are the life stlmulijofl^s sbul; the Divine 
Spark within us is nearer to God than are the recipients of 
His inferior gifts. So our rebufe, our stings to urge us on, 
our strivings, are the measure of our ultimate success : aspi- 
ration, not achievement, divides ns from the brute. The body 
is intended to subserve the highest aims of the soul . it 
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vrill do SO i£ "we live and leam. The flesh is pleasant, and 
can help soul as that helps the body. Youth must seek its 
heiitage in age ; in the repose o£ age he is to take measures 
for his last adventure. This be can do with prospeor of success 
proportionate to his use of the past. Y^ait death without 
fear, as you awaited ago Sentence will not he passed on 
mere “ work ” done ; our puiposes, thoughts, |fancies, all 
that the coarse methods of human estimate failed to appre- 
ciate, these will be put in the diamond scales of God and 
credited to us. God is the Potter ; we are clay, receiving 
our shape and form and ornament by every turn of the wheel 
and faintest touch of the master’s hand. The uses of a cup are 
not estimated by its foot or by its stem ; but by the bowl 
which presses the Master’s lips to slake the Divine thirst. 
"We cannot sea the meaning of the wheel and the touches of 
the potter’s hand and instrument ; we know this and this 
only, — our times aie in His hand who has planned a perfect 
cup ” 

Another excellent analysis of the Poem will be found in 
Mrs. Oir’s Handbook to Browning^s Works, from which ' 
the following extract will prove useful as an intioduotion to 
the philosophy of Bcd)h Ben Ezra : — 

“ The most striking feature nf the philosophy of Baihi 
, Ben Ezra is the poet’s estimate of age. According to him 
the soul Is eternal, but it completes the first stage of its ex- 
perience in the earthly life ; and the climax of the earthly 
life is attained, not in the middle of it, but at its close. Age 
is therefore a period, not only of rest, but of fruition. 

“ Spiritual conflict is appropriate to youth. It is well 
that youth should sigh for the impossible, and, if need be, 
blunder in the endeavour to improve what is. He would be 
a brute whore body could keep pace with his soul. The highest 
t<st of man’s bodily powers is the distance to which they can 
project the soul on the way which it must travel alone. 

But life in the flesh,is good, showering gifts alike on 
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sense and brain. It is right that at some period o£ its ex- 
istence mail’s heart should beat' in unison with it ; that hav- 
ing seen God’s power in the scheme i of cieation, he should 
also ‘•CO the peifectne-s of His love , that he should thank 
Him tor his manhood, for tho power conferred on him to live 
and' learn. And this boon muse be granted bj age, winch 
gathei-s in the inhentanoo of youth. 

“ The inheritance is not. one of earthly wisdom. Man 
learn-! to know tlie light and the good, bnb be does not learn 
how ontwai dly to apply the knowledge , for human judge- 
menls aie formed to differ, and them i5 no one who can 
arbitrate between them. Man’s failure or suiiceSs must be 
sought in the unseen life — not in that which he has done, but 
in lb:\t which he has aspired to do. 

“ Nothing dies or changes which has truly Jeen. The flight 
of time is but the cpmning of the potter’s wheel to which we 
aie as claj This fleeting circumstance is but the machinery 
which stamps the soul (that vessel moulded for the Great 
Masler’s hand). And its' latest impress is the best : though 
the base of the cup be adorned with laughing loves, while 
skull-hke images constitute its iira.” 

Notes 

i: 

1. Grow old along with hie — ie., there is no, fear in 
growing old j old age is not an age for any one to be afraid of. 

JV B — The phraso “along with me” intended to suggest that 
the writer himself is an old man, whose verdict should therefore be 
aocepted without hesitation 

2 The best — ue , 'tbe best part of life. 

‘ Yet to be — siill to come. 

3. The last of life — the latest period of life — namely, 
old age 

The first — the first period of life — namely, youth 

For which the first was made — i e , the period of 
youth selves as a preparation for old age. 
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4. Our times — our lives. 

Our times are in His hand— our lives are ordered 
or planned by God. This is a quotation from the Biblo, 
Pslams XXXI 14. 

5. A whole I planned — I designed man’s life as a thing 
completedn every part. 

6. See all — view life in its entirety. 

Nor be afraid — and do not fear the approach of old 
age. 

Explanation : Stanza l. — There is no fear in grow- 
ing old : old age is not an age to be feared ; it is indeed 
the best part of man’s life, youth being merely a prepara- 
tion for it. Our lives are ordered or planned by God who 
designed the life of a human being as a thing complete in 
every part, so that if you regard youth alone, yonr view is 
incomplete. Youth presents only one a'spect of life. Put 
your faith in God ; do not snspect God has planned anything 
wrong. View life in its entirety, and do not be afraid of the 
approach of old age. 

2 . 

1. Not that — it IS not that ; the reason why youth is not 
the best part of life is not that. 

Amassing flowers — ‘ Plowers ’ here represents * the 
good things, the pleasures of life.’ 

2. Sighed — the sigh Is caused by the difficully experienced 
in choosing its objects of pursuit — a sigh of dissati'ifaction. 

Which rose — which kind of pleasure. ‘ 'Which ’ here 
denotes selection from among a number of similar objects. 

Make ours— shall I taste? 

Lily ‘ Ldy ’ and * rose ’ represent here different kinds 
of pleasure all of which appear to the young man as tempting 
objects of pursuit. But he is bewildered by the large field of 
selechon. Leave — leave out ; reject 

As bestr— as something that would do equally well. 
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Recall — desire to have once more. 

4. Stars — ‘jStars ’ here represents ‘ideals.’ 

5. Yearned — expressed its longing. 

Nor — nor — neither — nor. 

Jove, Mars — both names of bright stars. Jove probably 
represents the ideal of happiness. Mars, the ideal of heroism. 

6. Mine be — let my ideal be. 

' Fig'Ured dame — an inagmary star. 

Blends — unites the splendour of. Transcends — excels. 

Explanation : Stanza 2. — Youth is very fickle. In 
the course of his experience a young man comes across vari- 
ous kinds of pleasure, all of which appear very tempting in 
his eyes But he is be%ilderfid by the large field of selection, 
so that he is unable to decide which of them to pursue and 
which of them to let go. He firat pursues one, then gives it 
up, and the next moment goes back to it, thinking it to bo as 
good as the others. But it is not for this fickleness that I 
disparage youth. Nor do I blame it for entertaining an 
impossible ideal. For every young man, in his ambition, 
longs to attain an ideal that would be better, more brilliant 
than any che^l^hc^^ by ordinarj men, such as the ideal of happi- 
ness or the ideal of heroism. 

3. 

1. Such— ie, fiolde. Hopes and fears— hopes of 
good, fears of evil. 

2. Annulling- — wasting. 

Brief years — short period. 

3. Remonstrate — protest against ; object to. 

Folly wide the mark — that -would be the height of 
folly ; mere reckless folly, 

4 Prize — ^valno He values such doubts because they 

show a spint of divine discontent 

5. Low kinds exist without — which lower orders of 
being lack. 

N. R.— Supply the relative * which ’ before this hue 
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6. Finished and finite clods — i e., people who are hnmail 
beings in every way. * Clods ’ has reference to the fact 
that man is made of earth * Finite ’ refers to the fact that 
his faculties are limited. * Finished ’ literally means ‘ well- 
made,* and compares such men to manufactured articles. 

Untroubled by a spark — who have never known what 
doubt is — because their nature is too self-satisfied to entertain 
anything which might rouse them from their dogmatic 
slumber. 

Explanation : Stanza 3. — I do not blame young men 
for being given to fickle hopes and fears, which merely 
serve to waste their «hoi*t life No, that would be the 
height of folly On the contrary, I attach much value to 
{doubt, — a quality which vulgar people do not show, people 
I who are otherwise fair specimens of humanity, only that 
j their nature is too self-satisfied to make them feel the need of 
I a higher order of things. 

4. 


4 Poor vaunt — idle boast. 

2 Formed — created. Were man but formed to feed — 
if happiness were the end of life. 


3. Te solely seek — to give himself up exclusively to the 
pursuit of pleasure. Feast — enjoy pleasure. . 

4. Such feasting ended— as soon as his desire for 
pleasure is satisfied 


,5. As sure an end to men— there would be an end 
to life,— life would cease to be of any further interest to him. 


6. Irks care — does care irk or trouble? , 

Crop-full w’ho has had a.fnll meal ; who is not hungry, 
Crop here means the ‘ stomach of a bird.* 

Frets doubt— does doubt trouble ? 

Maw-crammed— whose stomach is filled with" food. 
Alaw IS nn old word meaning ‘ stomach.* ‘Crammed' 
htorally means * stuffed.* 
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SxplRnation : Stanza 4 * — Human life would be only 
an idle boast if pleasure were supposed to be the end of life, I' 
if man were oreafeH only to give himself up exclusively to 
the pursuit of pleasure ; for if this were so, there would be 
an end to life^ as soon as there would be an end to pleasure, -v 
Man is not a bird or a beast to find satisfaction solely in 1 ' 
feasting : care and .doubt are the life-stimuli of his soul, 
and they also serve to distinguish man from the brute 
creation. In the case of birds and beasts, the only care 
they have is that for food ; as soon as their hunger is satis- 
fied, they have no desires left. But man is actuated by 
desires higher than meiely the satisfaction of his bodily 
appetites. 

5. 

1. Rejoice— let ns feel happy that. 

Are allied to — partake of the nature of. 

2. That which doth provide — i.e,, God who bestows 
gifts. 

3. And not partake — and not His creatures who share 
those gifts. 

Effect and not receive — He who gives, and not those 
who tale ; le., thd Creator and not His creatures. 

4. A spark disturbs our clod — one spiritual doubt is 
enough to put into commotion our whole body. 

5. Nearer we hold of God — mankind are more closely 
related to God. The word ‘hold’ seems to have been used 
here in a feudal sense. 

6 . Who gives — a paraphrase of “ which doth provide ” 

(1. 2 above). • , j 

His tribes — God’s creatures. 

That take— who accept or receive God’s gifts. 

I must believe- — i,e-, this is a faith that I cannot shake 
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Explanation : Stanza 5.— We ought to feel happy 
that "we are more akin to God, the Creator and the Dispenser 
of gifts, than to Hk creatures, who only receive those gifts 
and share them among themselves. One single spiritual 
doubt IS enough to put into commotion our whole body. Man 
is made of dust, same as animals, but he differs from animals 
in that he has a soul of divine origin, which animals have 
not We are more closely related to God, the giver of gifts, 
than to His creatures who receive those gifts. 

6 . 

1. Then — smce this is so, — since we partake of the Divine 
nature. 

Rebuff— repulse ; defeat , check or disappointment. 

2. Turns earth’s smoothness rough — disturbs the even 
course of our earthly life. 

Note —As examples of “ rebuffs ” that * turn earth’s smoothness 
rough ’ the poet himself enumerates (1) each sting that bids nor sit nor 
stand but go, (2) ‘ pain,’ (.S) ‘ striving,* (4) ‘ pang,’ (5) ‘'throe,* 

3 Sting — i e., a pang of pain or disappointment. 

Bids nor sit nor stand but go— does not allow us 
to remain inactive, but compels us to act. 

4. Be — i e., let them be. 

Three-parts pain — alloyed with pain to the extent 
of three-fouiths or 75 per cent. He means that human 3oy8 
are not unmixed pleasures — they aie mostly made up of 
pain. But that does not matter — let it be so. 

5. Strive — persevere in yonr endeavours. 

Hold cheap 1 , 0 ., do not care for ; consider is^ as some- 
thing trifling. 

The strain — the amount of exertion needed, 

6. Learn— gather knowledge. Accourit— care for: 

mind. 

diflSculty involved m the pur- 
suit of knowledge. ^ 
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^venture boldly. Grudge the throe — shoT 7 any 
relnctance to bear pain. 

Hxplan 5 .tion ! Stanza 6. — Since we partake of the 
natnre of the Divine Being, let ns welcome eveiy' obstacle, 
every difficnlty that disturbs the even course of our lives. Let 
ns like vise welcome each pang of pain or disappointment that 
prompts ns to action, that will not allow ns to rest, but com- 
pels ns to act. It does not matter if our pleasures contain a 
large admistnie of pain. Let ns endeavour after perfection 
without carmg for the amonnt of exertion needed. Let 
ns gather kno\yledge, without minding the pain and difficulfy 
involved in the pursuit Let ns venture boldly, never 
^ showing any reluctance to bear pain. 

7. 

1 . For — this word intioduces the reason who we should, 
as advised in the preceding stanza, * strive,’ and ‘ learn,’ and 
* dare ’ 

‘Thence — by these means, <««., by striving, by daring, &o. 

Paradox — a statement that contains an apparent con- 
tradiction. This paradox is, ' Life shall succeed in what it 
seems to fcdV 

2. Comforts— consoles ns. Mocks — seems to deceive ns. 

3. Shall life succeed fail — our failures are the mea- 

sure of our ultimate success in life. 

N, B — ‘That’ should be really a compound relative ‘what’— 

‘ succeed in that in which it seems to fail ’ 

4 What I aspired to be and was not— the very 
failure to realise my ideal. 

5. Comforts me — ^because it convinces me of my superiority 
to the 'brute. 

6 . Sink — occupy a low place. 

The scale — the scale or order of created beisgs. 

Explanation : Stanza 7 . — ^For by these means onx 
very failure will serve as the measure of our ultimate success 
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in life—though tliis 15 , o£ course, a paradox, which while it 
seems to deceive us, coniains a tiuth which serves also to 
oonsole us lu our disappointment, because it convinces us or 
our superiority to the brute. Witbout such an ideal I might 
bave been only a brute, and it was because I was not willing 
,to be reduced so low in tbe order o£ created beings, that I 
cherished such an ideal. 

8 . 

1 . He— that man — tiz., “ whose flesh hath soul to suit.” 

2. Flesh — body. 

To suit— to match ; corresponding to the body. 

Whose flesh hath soul to suit— who has a soul just 
adapted to the needs o£ the body, and no more. 

3. Spirit— soul. 

Whose spirit works play — whose soul only pio- 

vides him, with motives for bodily exertion, and nothing else. 

d. Propose this test — i.e., judge his real worth by this 
standard. 

5. At its best — in a perfectly sound state, 

6. Project — throw forward; advance. Lone — solitary. 

How far can that...... way ? — what high ideals can 

we under these circumstances entertain ? 

N. B.~The soul’s way is called * lone ’ or lonely, because the body 
does not accompany the eoul after death 

Hsrplanation : Stanza g. — That man is no better 
than a beast who has a soul just adapted to the needs of the 
body , only providing him with motives for bodily exertion 
and nothing more. The supreme ci iteiion of humanity is, whether 
J^®^dy organs in theic healthiest state, assist'' or retard 
the highest spiritual aspirations of man, and not how far they 
can supply his merely physical needs. 

9. 

1 . Gifts— bodily faculties; physical endowments. 
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Should prove their use— most serve some usefnl pur- 
pose ; were not given to ns in vain. 

2. Own — acknon ledge ; admit. 

The Past — my own past life ; mj' youth* 

Profuse of— full of ; stored with. 

3. Power — te., proofs of Gfod’s power. 

Hach side — everywhere. 

Perfection — i e , evidences of God’s infallible design. 
Every turn— on all sides. 

4. Eyes, ears — i.e., the senses. 

Took in their dole — brought tlieir own share of know- 
ledge. 

2 ? B — ^Dole ’ 18 a noun formed from the verb to deal, meaning 
* portion dealt out * ' 

5. Treasured up the whole — acted as a lepository of 
all the knowledge conveyed to it by the senses. 

6. Beat once — exclaim in joy. : 

Explanation : Stanza p. — Though the body itrolf is 
of no value, yet bodily gifts ^erve a u&eful purpose, and in 
this lespect I -admit that my past life was full of evidences of 
God’s power which I found everywhere, and of God's perfec- 
tion, whichr I witnessed all around me. The bodily senses 
each bidnght in their due share of knowledge, and the bram 
acted as a repository of all the knowledge conveyed to it by 
the senses. It is only right tbeiefore that at some period of 
its existence the heart nhonld also beat in unison with the 
senses, and thank God for having endowed man w-ith life and 
for the power conferred on him to acquire knowledge. 

10 . 

( 

1. Not once beat — elliptical for ‘ Should not the heart 
once beat ? ’ Thine — ‘ to thee.* 

2. The whole design — God’s enh're purpose. 

10 
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''3. Saw Power — obtained proof of God’s povror in my 
youth, vk.t through the senses, or in knowledge. Now — i.e., 
in old age. 

Love perfect — the perfection of God’s love, ws., 
through the heart or emotions. 

4. Thy plan — God’s design. 

'6. Maker — 0 Creator Parse as vocative case. 

Remake — make me anew. 

Complete — finish thy design ; a verb. 

I trust what thou wilt do — I have faith that what- 
ever thou dost will be for our good 

Explanation : Stanza lo. — It is only meet and proper 
that the heait should exclaim, “ Praise be to God ! I now 
see God’s purpose in its entirety. In my youth I saw proofs 
of God’s povijer through knowledge ; now in my old age I see 
the perfection of God’s love thiongh the einoiions. Truly Thy 
design, 0 God, is a perfect one. I thank Thee for having 
made me a man ; make me anew so as to make me perfect : 
for I believe that whatever thou dost will bo for our good.” 

1. This flesh — our bodily life. 

2. Rose-mesh-^^a net made of roses; hence, ‘bodily 
' bondage.’ The ‘ roses’ alludes to the sweet attractions of life — 

the * mesh ’ alludes to the' theory thal; the soul lives in the 
woild in a state of bondage or confinement. 

Our soul in its rose-mesh— our soul while it lives in 
confinement in the body. 

I 

3. Pulled over to — dragged down to. 

The earth — i e , low worldly objects. 

Still— always Yearns for rest— longs.for peace. 

4. Would — I wish that. 

Some prize— some valuable gift ; some bodily faculty 
of a high order. 


I 
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Hold — come to possess. 

5. To match — to correspond with. Manifold — ^nnmerons. 

6. Possessions — e.c., instincts. 

Gam most — wm the best reward. 

As we did best — considering that we were better th^ 
all other animals in our work. 

^ Explanation ; Stanza ll.— The body affords pleasnres 
of its own,' though the soul dwelling in the body considers 
itself a prisoner and constantly longs for the peace of heaven, 
being dragged down to low worldly objects. Would that 
man were to possess some supremely valuable faculty, whioh^ 
would be an equivalent for the numerous instincts of the lowen 
animals, ns a reward for his doing better work than all other! 
animals I 

' 12 . 

2. Spite of — inspite of. ' This flesh — our bodily nature. 

3. Strove — endeavoured-^fo elevate myself. 

Made head — advanced ; made progress. 

^ ' 

Gained ground — achieved success. 

4. Wings— flies4' 

Nor soul helps..; '...soul — the body can now help the 
soul in the same degree as formerly the soul helped the body. 
The soul helped the body formerly in acquiring knowledge 
and power ; the body can now help the soul in attaining 
spiritual peifeotion. 

Explanation-: Stanza 12 . — We should not always 
regard the body as a meie hindrance to the soul. There is 
really no antagonism between body and soul Our endea- 
vours after good,' our success in making progress, our advance- 
ment on the path of perfection are not achieved in despite of 
the body, but with’ the body as the co-partner and fellow- 
woiker of the, soul. Let us, like birds singing os they fly, 
thank God, saying, All good things La\e been created for 
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our emoyment. The body can now, in old age, help the 
soul in the same degree m which the soul in youth helpoa 
the body.” 

- 13. 

jl, Summoa — call upon. 

2. Youth’s heritage — ^the reward earned by youth’s acti- 
vities and acquisitions. 

3. So far — this may'mean either (1) so far as the earthly 
life IS concerned ; or (2) so far as the period of youth goes. 
The latter sense is preferable. Term — close. 

4. Thence — after this life; or, at the close of j'outh. 
Approved a man — a perfect type of man. • 

5. For ay removed — for eVhr different. 

6. Developed brute — a higher species of animal. 

In the germ — in an immature state ; in embrj'o. ^ 

Explanation : Stanza 13. — Hence I call upon old ago 
to'grant the reward earned by youth’s activities and acquisi- 
tions. The close of youth marks the close of at least one 
period of struggle in man’s life. By reason of those very 
struggles I shall be regarded as a man of approved .t}pe, a 
true man, a man eternally different from a highei species of 
animal, a man who is a God in embryo. 

14. 

1., Thereupon — at the close of my youth, — Le.y in old 
age, which is thus a period of rest between two 'struggles, — 
the struggles of youth and the struggles of the n®st world. 

2. Ere I be gone— befoie I set out. 

3. My adventure brave and new— i.e., the fresh strug- 
gles of my later life. 

4. Fearless— intrepid. Unperplexed— calm. 

5. When I wage battle next-'when I carry on those 

fresh struggles. . ^ J . wo 
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6. Weapons— -armour— ofEensive and defensive anns. 

Indue — put on. 

Explanation : Stanza 14 —At the close of my youth 
I shall take rest, before entering upon the fresh strugwles of 
my later life.' For shortly after that I shall have to proceed 
towards the next world, where I shall have to carry on fresh! 
struggles with fiesh courage and coolness ; so that i^^my old 
age I should piepare myself for this new struggle. 

15. ' 

1 . Youth ended — youth being ended. * Youth’ is 'here 
a nominative absolute. Try — test; determine. ' 

2. My gain or loss — whether I have been a gainer or 
a loser. 

3. Be the fire ashes — it does not matter if with the loss 
of youth I come to lose the heated activities, the strong pas- 
sions, of youth. 

What survives is gold — the result of those hot strug- 
gles of youth will be that our character will become moro 
refined, in the same way as gold becomes pure by smelting. > 

' 4. Weigh the same — estimate the value of the result. 

5. Its praise or blame — ac. according as the result ha^ 
been some gam or loss. 

6. Young — while young; during youth. 

All lay in dispute — I could not properly calculate the 
gain or loss. 

I shall know being old-r-in old age I shall find out 
the tiulh. 

Explanation : Stanza 15 . — When my youth is over, 

I shall try to determine whether I have reaped a gam or 
suffered a loss from the struggles of youth It does not 
matter if with the loss of youth X corao to lose the heated 
activities, the strong passions of youth, for the result of these 
Will be that my charaotei will become more refined, in the 


1 
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same TOiy as gold becomes- pure by smelting. And tbon I 
shall appraifee the value o£ the effect on niy character, and 
nail ujy hfo good if the effect is found to be favourable, and 
bad, if it is found to be otherwise. While I vas young I 
could not correctly calculate this ; but in my old ago I shall 
be able to do so. 

16. 

1. Note— observe. Shuts— closes j sob in. 

2. Cuts the deed off— puts an end to the process. 

3. The glory — che glory of the starry heavens. 

The grey — the dim twilight. 

4. A whisper — a mysterious voice. 

The west — the western horizon where the sun sets, 

3. Shoots — proceeds ; says. 

Add this to the rest — this ^day is now part of 

your past life. 

6. Try its worth — find out its value. 

Explanation : Stanza i6. — ^For observe that when 
evening sefa in, a single ^ minute pub an end to the day, and 
the dim twilight is succeeded by the ^ow of the starry 
firmament. A mysterious voice then seems to proceed from 
the west, saymg, “ Here is another day gone, another day 
that now forms 'part of ybur past life.' - It is for you to judge 
whether it has been productive of good or not,” 

17. 

1. So — in ,this way, vizj by calculating the net result of 
each day’s activities. Within this life— even during the 
continuance of our earthly life. 

2 Lifted over its strife — i.e,, eveu though my life may 
not be a life of stru gg le. 

8. Discern — examine my past life. ' 

{ 
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Compare— compare my actions ,with one another to 
jadge whether they were right or wrong. 

Pronounce— pass judgments of right and wrong 

4 This rage — that fit of anger into which I fell on a 
particular occasion j that angtj* protest against wrong. 

In the main — on the whole. 

5 That acquiescence — that tacit consent which I was 
forced to give to such and such action l that tame acceptance 
of wrong. 

Vain — fruitless. 

6. Face — boldly meet. Proved — had experience of. 

Explanation : Stanza 17. — In this way, before my life 
comes to a close, let me daily review my past life, compare 
my actions with one, another and judge whether they were 
right or wrong. Let me examine individual acts thus ; — 

** That angry protest against wrong which I made on such and 
such an occasion was right. That tacit consent I gave to such 
and such an act was wrongs Now since I have had 
experience of the past I am better prepared to meet the 
future.” 

18. 

1. Reserved — given ; vouchsafed. 

2. Nerved — braced; equipped. 

3. To act to-morrow.... ..to-day — to apply the lessons 

he learns from day to day to his future condncb. 

4 Here — in the present life 

Work enough — i e , all he can do is. 

5. The master — God. Catch —pick up. 

6 Hints of the proper craft — directions as to the nght 
method of doing a particular land of work 

Tricks— secrets. True play — right use 

N B —God IS compared here to a master craftsman, and Bi^ 
direoling the affairs of the tiorld, to turning out articles of a particular 
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hnndicraft Men arc compared to apprenUccj, wltoRC 8olo occnp^Uon 
IS first to pick «p a knowledge or the craft by watching the iiiaslcro 
method of doing hia work 

Explanation: Stanza 18. — For man’s facnllies lioro 
in life are Imnted, just strong enongh to cnablo bim to apjdy 
the lessons and oxiibriences ho gathers from day to tiny to the 
fntnre. Hence the only thing ho can do is to study the v,a\-i 
of God with man, and draw what lessons he can to direct hw 
oivn life accoidingly. 

19. 


1. Youth should strive — that j'outh should bo iv period 
devoted to endeavours after perfection. 

« 2. Acts uncouth — wild acts. The roferonce is to the 
"follies and intemperances of youth. 

3. Toward making — after perfection. ' 

Repose on — depend upon. 

, Aught found made — dogmas roady-mado for him by 

others. 

4. Age — old age. Exempt — free. 

5. Know — Z.C., be characterised by wisdom. 

Tempt — take part m enterpnses. 

Explanation : Stanza 19 . — Jurt ns it is better for a 
young man to endeavour after perfection throngh the medium 
of foolish and intemperate action^, than depend npon others 
toTOake him peifect, m the same way it is better for an old 
man, who is free from struggles, to show wi*-doni than to talvO 
part in fiesh enterprises. And since in youth you cal ml v 
awaited the appioaeh of old age, so in old age, you shonld 
fearlessly wait for the approach of death. 

20 . ' 

1 . Enough — it is sufficient . ; 

Now — for the present. 

3: Be named here—i.g., are known in life* 
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As thou callest thy hand thine own— i.e., with 
certainty. 

4. With knowledg:e absolute— z.e., positively. ' 

N B , — Theso thiee words form an adverbial phrase modifying the 
verb ‘ be named ’ 

5. Subject to no dispute — open to no criticism. 

- That crowded youth — who formed thy companions in 
youth. 

Nor let thee feel alone — i.e., who were thdy insepaT- 
aUe companions. 

Explanation : Stanza 20 . — It is a sufficient achieve- 
ment if in old age you come to know, the Right, the Good,( 
and the Infinite, -with perfect definiteness and certainty, with 
the same certainty with which' you can call your hand your 
hand. This knowledge should be so driven home into your 
mind as not to bo shaken by the objections and criticisms of 
those fools who were j’our inseparable companions in youth 
and who formed quite a numerous band. > 

21 . 


' 1 , Be— let there be. 

There— i.e., in the knowledge of the Right, the Good, 
and the Infinite. 

' ' For once and all — i.e., a distinction that holds good 
for ever, finally. 

2. Severed— distinguished. , , ; 

NoM -The meaning is that it is the knowledge of the Right, the 

Good, and the Infinite whieh dietiaguishds great ihinds from small— a 
distinolion .that holds good foi ever. » ^ 

3 Announced to 'each Past — te., it is ‘on this 

knowledge too that a man’s true position m life depends! 
If he 'has known the Right, the Good,’ and the Infinite, he iS 
a noble man, otherwise not, whatever his worldly tank may 

bo ' ' ' ^ ' ' ' ' 

4 The world arraigned — wAow the world attacked. 

11 
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5. They— the world. 

My soul disdained — whom I hated. 

6. Speak the truth — settle the dispute. 

Explanation : Stanza 2l.~It is the correct know- 
ledge o£ the Right, the Good, and the Infinite that djstiDguishos 
the truly noble from the ignoble— a distinction that is of 
everlasting importance. It is on this knowledge hkowisc that 
a man’s true position in life also depends. It is natural that 
there should be difference of opinion between mo and the 
world at laige. The question is, which of ns is right. Am I 
light m my views as to what is Right and Good, or is the 
world right and I wrong ? It is old ago alone that can settle 
the dispute and give us peace of mind. 

22 , 

1. Arbitrate act as a judge to settle this dispute. 

3. Shun — hate. Follow — U., desire. 

Slight what I receive— scorn what I consider worthy, 

4. In ears and eyes — in point of sense gifts, 

5. Match me — are my equals. 

Surmise-form conjeotuies only; :.c., our likes and 
dislikes, our views and opinions are all of the nature of blind 
ponjectuie. 

hold one View, another another. people 

I consider worthy ; in such a case who is nnf 
and settle this dispute’? Sunnose tv ™ 

becomes, Still more diflScult of soiuL,^^ M question 

best mere conjectures Man’s views are at 

another another, and it is a nn-y-yr Pe^pJe have one view, 
accept, which rejit 
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23. 

1. Vulgar mass — gross material Leap. 

2. Called ‘ work ’—the term ‘ work ’ is ordinarily g,ven 
only to things acfcaally done — actions which have a visible 
and tangible product. 

Sentence — moral judgment. Pass — be passed. 

3. Things done — accomplished facts ; completed tasks. 

Took the eye— were good to look at ; were pleasing to 
sight Had the price — were paid for adequately. 

> 5 —Man’s work in life is oompared here to the work done by a 

workman in a factory A workman is paid for the work he does, provi- 
ded the articles he makes are good to look at 

•f 

4. From level stand — from a standpoint no higher fimti 
that of the man who doos the work. 

5. The low world — the vulgar public. 

Laid its hand — examined it , applied its test. 

6. Found straightway to its mind— at once approved ' 
it. ‘ Value— judge the merits of. In a trice — quickly . 

\ Notes — ^Here the metaphor is taken from building A mason builds 
a wall, and an Engineer oomes to ei^amine it He spreads his hand over 
the wall, — ho does not go up to the top of the wall — finds it all right, 
and 18 able at once to say what the proper wages of the mason for cons- 
truoting that wall would be In the same stay, a man doos some work 
in life, and the general public proceed to estimate its worth The pub- 
lic have no higher standard of judgment than the man who did the 
work, .and so they find the work satisfactory, and are able to estimate 
Its value immediately according to their accepted notions of right and 
wrong ^ 

Explanation : Stanza 23 . — ^It is not on things actu- 
ally done and accomplished, not on that matennl heap of out- 
ward acts commonly called ‘ work ’ that moral judgment will . 
be pronounced. A man’s life will not be passed as good or 
otiierwise according to the quantity of work turned ont by 
him — :work consisting in accomplished facts, or visible and 
tangible prodncts of his hand, like the woik done by a mason, 
for instance, whidi the engineer “ passes ” as sahsfactory 
after a cursory superficial examination, from which ho is at 
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once able to calcnlate tlio cost of it. It is not on snch v,orIc 
wtiicb the public are able to 3a(lge qnickly from thoir ovni 
vulgar standpoint, that mans> success or failure .m life 

depends 

24. 

1. All — everything which. 

Coarse thumb and finger— t.e., rough methods of 
estimate. 

2 To plumb-c-to judge, to measure. The metaphor of 
the wall IS continued. The mode of examining a uall is by 
means of a plumb-line (Hindustani, &ihvl), which enables us 
to see whether the wall is perpendicnl.ar or not. 

S. So passed — and hence left out. Making up the 
main account — forming a total estimate of the man’s 
character and life. 

4. Instincts — natural propensities. 

Immature — not yet fully developed. 

5. Purposes unsure — resolutions not fully determined 
upon. 

6. Weighed not — could not bo judged. 

Swelled the man’s account — were placed to his credit 
in forming an estimate of his life. The metaphor is taken 
from casting up an account, in which items are placed on the 
debit or credit side, according as they are to be deducted 
fiom^ or added to, the man’s dues. 

Explanation: Stanza 24.— In forming an estimate 
of a man’s character and life, we have to take into account 

not only his actual outturn of work, but also everythint^ else- 
which the rough methods of estimate prevalent among°men 
^''ate unable to calculate. > These too have to be taken into con- 
sideration^ before judgment is passed; for example, we have 
to take into account all his natnial propensities, however 
crude and undeveloped they maybe ; we have also to reckon 

/ 
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rosoluKons tlint were not fnllj determined upon. These 
cannot, of conrso, be teimed his “ work ” but still they foim 
important items in his favour in a total estimate of his 
character. 


25. 

1. Hardly to be packed — which could not be compressed. 

2 Narrow act — An act is called ‘narrow,’ because the 
‘sphere of outvard action is much limited ns compared with 
the wide field of thought, motives, intentions &c that piecede 
an act. 

3. Fancies — passing wishes. 

Broke throug’h lang-uag^e and escaped — which were 
expressed in voids, but never carried out. 

4 All I never could be — all aspirations which I failed 
to realise. 

5 All men ig’nored in me — all those qualities which 
men failed to notice in my chaiacter. 

6. This I was worth to God — all these would be of 
value iu the estimate which God would form of me and my 
work 

Whose wheel the pitcher shaped — who made me , 
who was my Creator. God is compared here to a potter and 
‘ men to earthen pitchers. 

' Explanation : Stanza 25. — God, ‘my Creator, would 
form a different estimate of me and my woik : He would 
take into account not- only my deeds - but also my thoughts, 
even those thoughts that were too indefinite to lead to action. 
He would also take into account my momentary fancies which 
expressed themselves in a few woids and then vanished; 
also, those aspirations which I failed to realise, as well as * 
those ’'qualities which men failed to notice in my character. 
All these' will form part' of the estimate which my God will 
make of me and' my work. ' ' - 
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26. 

1 . Ay — yes Potter’s wheel — a biblical metaphor, 

occamng in Isaioh, 64. 

3. Spins fast — runs apace ; flies quickly. 

Passive — helplessly dependent upon time* 

Our clay— i e., men. 

JUf B —When a potter shapes an earthen pitcher, his wheel spins 
round and round, and the lump of clay is gradually shaped a 
pitcher The clay does not more at all—it is ‘ passive ’ only the wbeel< 
moves The potter is God , His wheel is time , his clay is man. 
This means that God shapes man’s character by making it dependent 
npon time 

4 Propound — preach. The object to ‘ propotmd * is the 
whole o£ the last line The reference is to Omar Khayyam, 
who in one of his quatrains says : — 

“ Ah, fill the cup — what boots it to repeat 
How Time is slipping underneath our feet: 

Unborn tomorrow, and deid yesterday, 

Why fret about them if today be sweet ' ” 

5. When the wine makes its round — i.e., during a 
merry feast. 

6 . Fleets — i.e , is of short daradon. 

All IS change — nothing is permanent. 

The Past gone — the Past is beyond yonr control. 

Seize to-day — make the most of the present, .This 
phrase is an En^ish translation of the Latin phrase * Carps 
diem.’ 

Hxplanation : Stanza 26 . — ^Yes, the biblical metaphor 
comparing G-od to a potter and tune to a revolving wheel is 
a beantifnl one. Think of the deep significance of that 
metaphor, and then you will understand why time flies , so 
rapidly and why human beings are so helplessly dependent 
npon time and circumstance. Those men particnlarly ought 
to note this metaphor who listen to the preachings of epionreau 
fools who, when they are warm with drink, say, “ Since life 
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IS of shwi dnration, nothing is permanent | the Fastis beyond 
our control, and we should therefore enjoy the present as 
mncb as we can.” ^ 


1 . Fool I — i.e., — those who think so are fools. 

All that is at all — everything that exists. 

2. Lasts ever past recall — is .indestructible. 

3. Stand sure — remain unchanged. 

4. ^ What entered into thee — whatever thoughts and 
feelings found enhance into thy mind at any time. 

5. Was — existed. 

Is — still exists, shall be— will exist for ever. 

6. Time's wheel — the course of time. 

Runs back or stops — may turn in a backward direc- 
tion or raa) even come to a standstill ; may bo reactionary 
or even stationary. 

Potter and clay — God and the human soul. 

Endure — live for ever 

Explanation : Stanza 27. — Those who think it wise 
to enjoy only the present moment, deeming that to be all, 
are fools. For ever^iihing which has ever been m existence 
is indeatrnctible, and is beyond our control. The world is full 
of change, but God and the human soul dwell for ever un- 
changed The soul never parts wi^ih its faculties and acquisi- 
tions ; whatever thoughts and feelings ever found entrance 
into thy mind, form part of thy soul’s permanent equipment. 
The course of time may turn backward or may even come 
to a standstill, but God and the human soul live for ever. 

28. 

1. He fixed thee — God ordained thy place. 

Dance — i.e., constant whirl. 
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2. Plastic circumstance— worldly accidents which are 
partly in and partly out of thy control. 

3 This Present — i.e., thy earthly lifo._^ Forsooth 

of course. Fain arrest — gladly prolong. 

4. Machinery — a set of circumstances. Parse as case in 
apposition with ‘ dance of plastic circumstanco.’ 

Just meant — only intended. 

5 To give thy soul its bent — to mould thy character. 
6. Try thee — to test thy wortli. 

Turn thee forth — send thee out into the next world. 
Sufficiently impressed — with thy chaiacter propeilj 
formed. 

Explanation : Stanza 28. — God placed jon amid 
this constant whirl of worldly accidents that aie partly in and 
partly ont of yonr control. It is of conrse natnral that you 
should desire to enjoy this earthly life to the ntmost ; bnt } ou 
must also know that the circnmstances in the midst of which 
yon have been placed are only intended to mould yonr cha- 
lactei, to test yonr worth, and to prepare joux soul for the 
life to come. 

29. . 

1. What though — it does not matter if. 

The earlier grooves — the lines or channels carved 
near the base of the cup. ’ 

^ 2. Ran the laughing loves — depicted smiling loveable 
images. 

3. Base— bottom. Pause and press— press alternately 

BO as to draw lines. “ 

4. Thy rim — the edge of the onp. 

5. Skull-things— death-hke images. 

In order grim— in a horrid series. 

6. Grow out — shape themselves.* 
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Graver mood — more solemn etjle. 

Obey — yield to 

Sterner stress — greater pressure — than -was required 
in shape the “ laughing loves,” 

Explanation : Stanza 29. — It does not matter if the 
beautiful smiling images, \rhich decorated the base of the cup, 
do not appear neai its edge. Those smiling images were made 
by delicate moulding tools, representmg the pleasures and 
the gaiety of youth. Let the top of the cup, the outer edge, 
be decorated with death-lilco images, shaped with heavier 
tools, by greater pressure ; and these images represent the 
seriousness and sobriety of age 

30. 

1 Down — downwards — towards the base of the cup. 

Up — upwards — towards the rim of the cup. 

2. To uses — look thou to the uses. 

' 3. Festal board — banquet table 

Lamp’s flash — the glow of bright lamps inside the 
banoner mom 

Trumpet’s peal — i e , jocund music. 

5 The master — God Ag-low — ruddy. 

6. Consummate — perfect 

Heaven’s tonsummate cup — viz., man 

Earth’s wheel — i e,, events of the world. 

What needst thou with earth’s wheel? — i.e., when 
the soul has already become perfect and fit to enter into the 
pre'sence of God, it will have no further need of life’s 
experiences ' 

Explanation : Stanza 30. — When you contemplate 
your clav cup. do not look at the bottom, bnt at the top, the 
upper edge , that is, when you survey your life do not reflect 
over the peiiod of youth, wnth its enjoyments, but rather 
consider whether the use to which you put your life wa*! good 
or otherwise, whether your life was spent in a way fitted to 
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please your Maker, or not. Remember that your sodl is oi 
heavenly ongin, that you are the most perfect of God’^s 
creatures, and that hence when your soul has become perfect 
and fit to enter the presence of God you have nothing further 
to do with the events of the world. 


31. 

1 . Now as then — in old age, as I did in youth. 

2 . Thee— thy help and guidance. Mouldest men — 

shapest human destiny. ’ • 

3. The whirl — the spmning of the wheel. 

While the whirl was worst — during the moat adverse 
circnm^itances of life. / 

4. Wheel of life — Le., worldly circumstances. 

colours — objects and attractions. 

Rife-fnll of. 


6 Bound dizzily— tied helplessly. 

Mistake my end — forget the purpose for which I was 
created 

To slake thy thirst— namely, to please God. 

32. 

1 . Take — accept my life. / 

Use thy work — put me to any use you like. 

2 . Amend— correct ; rectify,. Flaws— defects. 

Lurk — remain hidden. 


3 Strain of the stuff— twisting of the material ; i.e., evil or 
vicious tendencies of my nature. 

Warping — crookedness. 

Past the aim— which were not intended by the potter. 

4 My times be — may my life rest, 

5. As planned — according to thy plan. 

spoDl my yonth to. weH-,- 

Explanation : Stanzas 31 and 32.— Bnt thon.di I 
have amved at the last stage o£ liis, I need % hdp° and 
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gnidance, 0 Gfod, in old age as mnch as I did in yonth. 
And even •when my circumstances in life were^ most adverse 
I never forgot the purpose for ■which I was created, namely, 
to please God with ray work, although I was all along help- 
lessly dependent upon those cucurastances over which I had 
no control, and although I was surrounded by all maunei of 
temptiug objects in the world. Hence I pi.iy thee, 0 God, 
accept my life and put it to whate\er use thou likest. Coiirebt 
whatever defect may remain hidden in me ; make straight 
whatever is crooked oi twisted, and make my soul perfect 
as thou designcdst it to he ! May I find in my old age that 
my }outh was well-spent, and may death give the finishing- 
touch to the perfection of my life 1 


349. 

PROSPICE. 

(Page 3P0). 

Introduction. 

This poem first appealed in Dramatis Persoiiae in 1864. 
It was written in ^e autumn following the death of Mrs. 
Browning 

The poem is at once a i defiance of death and a challenge 
to spiritual conflict. The title jP7'ospice_litorally means Mpok 
forwar^d,’ and aims 'as setting at naught the fear of death 
which makes some people slaves all then lives 

Dr Beidoehasthe following criticism on this poem in 
his Brovening Cyclopoedia : — 

** In the short Prospnce is concentrated the strength of a 
great soul and the courage of one who is prepared for the 
worst, with ej es unbandaged. As an example <'£ the poet's 
. power nothing , can be finer The dramatic intensity of the 
opening lines — the fog, the mist, the snow, and the blasts 
which indicate the journey’s end, “ the post of the foe ” is 
tmsnipassed even by Shakespeare himself.” 
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• I Notes. 

1. Fear death? — shall I fear death '? 

N B —The dash after the word ‘ death ’ is explanatory ; the six or 
seven lines that follow are dosoripiivp of death 

The fog — i,6 , a sense oE anEEocation. 

2. The mist in my face*— e a dim hajse spreading be- 
fore my eyes, blurring my vision. 

3. The snows begin— i.g., a cold sensation begins to 
overpower my limbs. 

The blasts — i e., the panting and the gasping. 

Denote — show. 

4. I am nearing the place — that death is approaching. 

5. Power — i e , intense darkness. Press — fury. 

6 Post of the foe — the position occupied by the enemy 
— Death 

7 He — itz , the foe — Death. , 

The arch fear — vk., Death, the most fearful of all 
objects 

In a visible form- — wearing a definite shape. 

8. Yet — i e , inspite of the power of the night, the fury of 
the ptorm, &c. 

Must go — must face the enemy ; most meet death. 

9. The journey is done— life is over. 

The summit attained — the last point of life has been 
reached 

10. The barriers fall — the boundary-line separating life 

from death has disappeared > 

11. A battle’s to fight — a great straggle has to be waged, 
— 1 XZ , a struggle with death. , 

t Guerdon — reward. 

Explanations : Lines 1 - 12 .— Why should I fear death ? 
I am prepared for the symptoms of death, ready to bear a 
sense of snfEocation in my throat, a dim haze spreading before 
my eyes, a cold sensation, creeping over ,my limbs, and the 
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panting and the gasping that sets in immediately before 
death. The night may be intensely dark, the storm may be 
blowing' with, the greatest fmy, the enemy may be stationed 
at a strongly-foitified post, presenting a horrid front; but 
inspite of all this, the strong man must face the enemy, 
noust meet death. E'er his life is over ,-ihe last and highest 
pomt of his earthly existence has been reached , the boundary- 
line separating life /from death has disappeared , though he 
has to wage a hot struggle with death before he Can reap the 
fruit of his life. 

13. A fig’hfcer — a man fond of fighting. 

One fight more — mz., with death. 

14. The best — because it is to lead to the happy hereafter. 
The last — because after death all stiuggles are at an 

end. 

15. I would hate — I do not like. 

That death bandaged my eyes— that death should 
not appear m a hoind foim before me. 

Forbore — spared me from pain. 

16. Bade me creep past— told me to pass quietly beside 
him. 

17. Taste the whole of it — eiqierience all the pain atten- 
dant on death. 

Fare — behave. Peers — equals. 

18. The heroes of old — the brave warriors of ancient 
times. '' 

19. The brunt — the hardest blows. 

Pay glad life’s arrears of pain — suffer cheerfully 
all the pain that may have been left o^er during life. 

20. Darkness and cold — i.e., fear and trouble. 

21. Turns — changes into. 

22. The black minute’s at end — the terrible moment 
(of death) is past 

23. The elements’ rage — i.e., the evils of life. Tlio 
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elements” reter to the old belief that human bodies ^6^0 
composed of four elements — -earth, water, hro, and air. 

Fiend-voices— shouts o£ devils ; i.e., the evil promptings 
of passions. 

Rave — utter mad cries. 

24. Dwindle — grow faint and mild. 

Blend— become mixed together. 

25 Change — sc., from pain in pleasure. 

A peace — a source of calm. 

26. A light — «2., the light of heaven. 

Thy breast — -This refers to the poet’s wife, Blimbcth 
Barett Browning. 

27. Soul of my soul — the dearest object of my love. 

Clasp thee again — meet thee once more. 

28. And with God be the rest — and for the rest I shall 
leave it to God. 

Explanation : Lines 13 — 28. — was all my life a 
man fond of fighting, and hence I am prepared to under- 
take one more fight, viz,^ the fight with death, which is the 
best and the last of struggles. I do not hke that death 
should Bandage my eyes so that I may not see his horrifying 
face, nor do I wish that he should spare me from pain or 
treat me with leniency. No ; 1 am prepared to experience 
all the pain attendant on death. 1 shall behave like my 
equals, the brave warriors of ancient times, and bear the 
hardest blows without flinching. I shall cheerfully suffer 
any balance of pain, ox tear, or trouble that may he left over 
'as my share in life. To the brave man the worst suddenly 
changes into the best. The ternble moment of death is past, 
and the loud turmoils of life, the calls of wicked passion, shall 
now grow fainter and fainter, then mix with one another and 
change their tone, first to a peacofnl note, then to a not© of 
joy • The next moment I shall behold the light of heaven, 
and in that light I shall see tbecj my beloved wife, and em- 
brace thee once more ; and for the rest let God do whatever 
He may think best. 
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353. 

SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE NOUGHT AVAILETH. 

(Page 400 ) 

Introduction. 

This poem well reflects the attitude of a reasonable, sober, 
God-fearing man towards the doubts, difficulties, and dangers 
that beset us in life. Like Longfellow’s Psalm of Life it is 
an attack on pessimistic philosophy, a trnmpet'call to rouse 
the despondent soul into aotiiily. Its noble teaching may be 
summed up in the following words : — 

“ The struggle again«t evil is a noble struggle that is its 
own reward, whether it results in any manifest success or not, 
Eor we must remember that success is not alwajs manifest, 
and because it is sometimes hidden or slow in coming, we 
should not give way to despair and sit m despondency, but 
carry on the struggle manfully to the end.” ^ 

Notes 

1. Say not — i.e., I do not believe that ; it is a mistake to 
think that 

Cf the opeoiog line of Longfellow’s Psalm of Life — 

*'TeIl me not in moarnfal nambers,” 

The Strug:gle— jc , against evil. 

Noug-ht availeth— is a vain struggle. 

2. Labour — effort. Wounds — disappointments. 

3. The enemy — viz., the evil we are trying to overcome. 

Faints not — is not growing less. 

Faileth — is being destroyed. 

4. As ^things have been they remain — the state of 
affairs remains unchanged 

"5. Hopes — our espeotations of success. Dupes — i,e„ false. 

Fears — our fears of failure. 

Liars — t,e., likewise false or groundless. 

,6. It may be— it is Just possible. 

- Yon spioke — The struggle with evil is compared to a 
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battle ; the exaggerated estimate the pessimist fonns of the 
bitterness of the struggle makes him blind to tlio tnccess that 
may be achieved by his own comrades, just as the ««moko 
issuing from the batteries engaged in the battle makes us fail 
to perceive the exact position of the parlies. 

7. Your comrades — youi party. Chase — pursue. 

The fliers — your opponents who have been defeated 

and are running away. 

Ev’n now — at that very moment when you arc despond- 
ing of success. 

8. But for you — except for 3 'our faint-hearted diffidence, 
which leads you to think that your party has gained no 
success. 

/Possess the field — have won complete victory in the 

Ekpiahjation : Stanzas i and 2. — I do not believe 
that the~stfuggle against evil is a fruitless endeavour, in 
which the effort hud the disappointments all go for nothing, 
and the evil we try to oveicome neither grows less nor is 
destroyed, the position ' remaining quite unaltered. I admit 
that our expectations of success sometimes pro\e false by 
reason of their being over-sanguine, but at the same time our 
apprehensions of failure are likewise falsified by reason of 
their being exaggerated. It is just possible that at the very 
moment when you are desponding of success, your partisans 
have overcome the enemy, and have won a complete victory 
in the stmggle, although you iu youi faint-hearted diffidence 
think otherwise. 

9. Tired slow. Vainly — without making any head- 

way. Breaking — dashing against the coast., v 

10. Here — immediately in front of you. No painful 
inch to make to make not the least progress with all their 
hard toil. 

11* Bsr back — lu jsome part which ycta ' cannot, see. 
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Creeks and inlets — openings in tho coast. Making — 
ad\ unemg. ^ 

12 . Silent — nnporceivod bv von. Flooding in — advanc- 
ing in lingo \\a\cs. The main — tho soa. 

E.'cpianation : Stanza 3.— For it is jnst possible that, 
at the time whon tho wave- dashing against one part o£ the 
con'-t — tie part, namelv, immediately trader your notice, — , 
fcwm to bo making no piogro«s at all, in another part o£ the 
•■line coa^t, unsoon h> 300, tho sea-wators may be advancing 
in lingo waves, nnperceived by yon. That is, 16 is jasfc 
possible that at tho momont when yon seem to be attaining 
the cnnllcst measure o£ sncco*^, or no success at all in any 
VMhlo. tnngiulo shape, a ranch greater measure o£ success may 
actnnll}’ have been achieved by 3 on inra different direcffion/ 
of which you are hitherto ignorant. 

13 By eastern windows — in expected directions. 

14 . When daylight comes— when the ‘snn rises,* at 
snnrice . i.e., when a matter is ripe for success. Comes in 
the light — tho sun’s ra3's aie perceptible; i.e., success 
becomes visible. 

15 . In front— in tho cast , i e., so far as we can immediate- 
ly perceive. 

The sun climbs slow, how slowly— i.e., the success 
nchioved can scaicel3*^be measured. 

16 . Westward — in the opposite direction, whicli' 5'on fail 
to notice. The land is bright— the sunlight has spiead 
over the world; i.e , the amount of success gained is consi- 
derable. 

Explanation : Stanza 4. — Just as eastern windows 
are not the only places tlnough which the sunlight can enter 
a ' place, in the same way it is not in expected directions 
alone that one should look foi success. Just as again at 
sunrise the snn is seen ascending very slowly m the east, 
but at tho same time lightens up the whole sky even up to 

X2 
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tbe opposite extremity, in the «=amc way if i<« ju-'t po«n>lj 
that so far as wo can iminedmtpl} perceive, the nmonot ol 
PTiccoss aclne\cd may be bnt nm\ reaby t/O very 

considerable in directions in wbicb wo least sii'^pccted it. 


‘ 0 i^iAY I jom Tiin nnoiii i^-vibiBLn.” 

(Page 401). 

Introduction. 

This poem, — one of the few that George Eliot ■wrote— 
begins with a pra}er that the poet may otter d«<itb j^in the 
happy band of immortal angels who are ly*iie\ed to dwell in 
heaven and sing hallelniahs in tho pro'onco of (^od. Then 
jt goes on to explain what “ life in heat on*’ really mean* 
Theie is no geographical hoaven e'ttnatcd tip on liigh : to 
live in heal on only means to pt« life in snch a way as to 
leave a beneficial influence behind for o^or — to stimnlaxc 
other people to enthusiasm for doing good to other*, to 
encourage them to follow tho right path, to bate selfishness, 
and to entertain noble thoughts. 

Notes. 

Longuta illud tempus &c.— I,nm more fronblcd 
.about that long time when I shall bo no more than with this 
narrow present.’ 

1. Choir ^lit. a band oE singers atiaclicd to a church 
for singing hymns’; hence *n band of hea^enly ant^els 
dwelling in the presence of God and singing hymns to His 
glory.’ 

Invisible because they ore angels,, and not bodies o£ 
flesh and blood. 

2 Immortal dead — the great souls of the past whose 
memories will live for ever.. 
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Live ag-ain— Jive as it were a second life on earth. 

3. In minds made better by their presence — ^in the 

person of those whose characters they ennobled by their 
wholesome infloence ' 

I 

4, Pulses stirred to generosity— i.e., people ronsed to 
enthusiasm for doing good to others 

^ 5. Deeds of daring rectitude— doing the right boldly— 
in defiance of conseqnences. 

Scorn for — feeling a contempt for. 

6. Miserable aims — wretched ends , low objects. 

That end with self — which are purely selfiah. 

7. Thoughts sublime — lofty ideas. 

Pierce the night like stars— i.e., of dazzling lustre 
and gloiy. 1 

8. Mild persistence— soft unfading light. 

Urge — stimulate. 

Search to — endeavour after. 

9. Vaster issues — nobler ideals. 

■* T 

Explanation : Lines f — g. — 0 mav I, ofter death, 
become one of the unseen band of angels who sing hymns of 
glory in the presence of Grod in heaven I May I be one of 
those departed worthies of Jhe woild whose , memories live for 
ever, and who live as it were a second life on earth in the 
person of those whose characters they ennobled by their whole- 
some influence, whose heaits they ronsed to eulhu*ij"im 
for doing good to others, whom they taught to do the right 
boldly, in defiance of cousequonce?, to loathe low ^olfi-h aim-, 
and to entertain lofty thoughts and feelings th.at difltise their 
lustre far and wide and whose soft unfading light qtiktly 
stimulates men to endeavour after nobler ideals. 

10. So — in this way — nr , in the way desenbed below. 

11. Undying music — everlasting harmony. 
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12. Breathing— t.e., prodneing. 

, As beauteous — as benutiCal as it is undying. 

Order — good order ; system. Controls — governs# 

13. Growing sway — increasing inflnonce. 

' Growing — developing from high to higher. 

B?cplanation : Lines lo— I3.--Hea^on is not n 
geographical place : to live in heaven only means to live 
at harmony with the world, so that tho resnltof our lives may 
be to produce an orderly influence — ns beautiful ns it is 
permanent — regulating more and more tho life of man as it 
progresses higher and higher. 

14. So — in this way ; by leading this kind of life. 

Inherit — come to enjoy. 

Sweet purity — happy nobility of charaotor. 

15. For which — to gain which. 

Struggled — fought hard ; endeavoured strenuously. 
Agonized — suffered agony. Tho word is horo nsed as an 
intransitive verb. 

f 

16. With widening retrospect— as wo looWd back on 
our past life further and further back. 

Bred despair — produced a feeling of despair in our 
mmds as to our chance of obtammg such sweet purity. 

Exp}an 3 ,tiort ; Lines 14 — 16 .‘— It is in this way that 
we come to ^ enjoy that unsullied* happiness for which we 
endeavoured so strenuously, but which we failed to obtain 
at any time of our life, for which we felt so much pain as wa 
looked back to the long years of our past life, 

17. Rebellious flesh — tumultuous passions. 

That would not be subdued— which are so difficult 
to keep under control. 

18. Vicious parent— sinful father; Rebellious passion^ 

pre.compared to § sinful father, 

< ' 
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* Shamingf putting to shamo, “because the repentance 
IS followed by fresh acts of sm. 

Still — always. 

Its child— «/s., penitence, which is called the cMld of 
passion, because repentance is begotten by indulgence in 
passion. 

19 Poor— feeble. Quick dissolved— immediately melted 
aVay. 

20. Discords — tumults. 

Quenched — being set at rest ; being put down. 

Meeting harmonies — soothing peace. 

21. Die — disappear. 

Large and charitable air — atmosphere of liberality 
and chanty. 

Explanation : Lines 17 — 21 — Another characteristic 
of this “ life of heaven ” is that the disoiderly passions of 
man, which are so diflScult to keep under control, which beget 
repentance so often and so often break it, are immediately 
softened and subdued. The tumults caused by those passions 
are merged in soothing peace and disappear in that atmos- 
phere of liberality and charity. r’ 

22. Our rarer, better, truer self— i.e., the noblfer and 
moie sublime qualities of our character. 

23. Sobbed — sighed , ie , longed. 

' ' Religiously — fervently. ‘ ' 

Yearning song — poetry and music expressive of the 
soul’s higher longings. 

24 Watched — was anxious. 

Ease the burden of the world — lighten the pressing 
weight of earthly cares and troubles. 

25. Laboriously tracing — carefully distinguishing between. 

, What must be — necessary evils. 
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26 , What may yet be better — i.e.f curable evil®. 

Within — ID the inner life. 

27. A worthier image for the sanctuary— a beifer 
imago of God, fitter to be placed in the temple of the^ liotly. 
The inner life of the soul i*- a bettor representation of God, 
and more fit to reside in the temple of the body, than the 
outer life of the flesh. 

28. Shaped it forth — moulded this image. % 

Before the multitude — before the eyes of the world. 

29 Divinely human — into a shape which is nt once human 

and divine. 

\ 

Raising — elevating. So — in this manner. 

27 B. — ^Line9 26 — tJO — “Saw within n worthior imncc — 

lorm a parenthesis The main sentence is— “ And nil our rarer, better, 
truer self — that better self shall live till human time shall fold its 
eyelids, &o ” 

O 

31. Shall live — i e , will continue to exercise ife beneficial 
influence on mankind * Shall ’ here dedotes prediction. 

Human time — time which is of the earth ; because after 
death the soul enters' upon eternity. 

32. Fold its eyelids — cease to bo ; come to a close. 

32. The human sky — what man calls the sky. 

33. Gathered like a scroll — i.e., folded up. A Biblical 
expression that occuis m the desoriptiou of the Da} of 
Judgment. See 2 Peter, 3. 10. 

34. Unread — this word is nsed to keep up the comparison 
of the sky to a scroll or book ; i.c., vanished. 

, ^ Explanation ; Lines 22 — 34 .— A further character- 
istic of this “ life in heaven” is that all the nobler and more 
sublime qualities of our character which prompted tho'C 
fervent longings of ohr heart, snob as are expressed in poetry 
and mnsic, shall be immortalised. That higbei nature of ours 
anxiously strove to lighten the pressing weight of worldly 
cares and troubles j it' patiently bore what was inevitable 
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and as patiently hoped for the better an future , it saw m 
the inner life of the soul a fitter emblem of God than could 
be found in the outer life of the body ; and hence it prompted 
us so to mould oui soul as to make it appear both truly 
human and truly divine in the eyes of the world, and so to 
diiect our •worship of God that the ■worship may consist of 
higher leverence and of a greater admixture of love Well, 
in that life of heaven, this higher nature of ours will continue 
to exeicise its beneficial influence upon manland for e\er — 
\ until time has come to a close and the earth and the sky 
have ceased to exist. 

35. This IS life to come — the above is what is meant by 
• the next life — life. after death. 

36 Martyred men— heioes of old \yho laid down their 
lives for the sake of bettenngi;h 0 world. 

37. To follow — to follow their example. 

38. Be to other souls the cup ag-ony— may I be 

a source of help and comfort to others ,m a season of pain or 
sorrow. ‘ Gup of strength’ literally means ' a cup of wine 
that serves as a stimulant.’ 

dO. .Enkindle g’enerous ardour — rouse enthusiasm on 
behalf of others. 


^ Feed— satisfy. 

41 Beget — produce ; cause. N 

The smiles that have no cruelty— i.e., the smiles 
of pure joy. , r , - ^ 

42. Sweet presence of a good — a source of blessing. 

Diffused — scattered over a wide area. 

43 In diffusion ever more intense— becoming greater 
and greater as it gireads wider and wider. 


44. So — ^if I can do nil this. 

Shall I join the choir invisible— I shall bo deemed 
a member of that band of heavenly angels. 
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45 Whose music is thegrladness of the world ^whoso 

inflnence is prodnotive oE happiness throughout the world. 

Explanation : Lines 35 — 45. — ^This is what is 
meant by the next life which the heroes o£ old haVe ennobled 
and which we ourselves aspire for. May I attain that per- 
fect heaven myself I May I be a sonice of help and comfort 
to others in seasons of pain and sorrow I May I rouse en- 
thusiasm in their hearts for the good of others ; may love 
for others grow greater and greater in my beaii; j may I be 
a source of joy to others ; may my presence be a blessing . 
scattering good over a wider and wider area and becoming 
greater at every step I ■!£ I can become all this, then truly 
shall I be a membei of that band of i heavenly angels whose 
influence is produ 9 liv 6 of happmess throughout the world. 

t » 

' 365. 

I SHAKESPEARE. 

(Page 419.) 

Introduction. 

This sonnet is one of the best tributes that have ever been 
paid to the world-poet Shakespeare. It is also one of the 
finest compliments paid by one poet to another. The simile 
comparing Shakespeare to a lofty mountain-peak whose 
snmmit no one can ever explore, is a splendid one. ^ 

' - Notes. 

1. Others other poets ; meaning, inferior poets. 

Abide our Question — are amenable to critical study; 
we can measure their worth and value. ’ 

Thou — Shakespeare. 

Free not subject to man’s ordinary critical standards. 

2. W^e ask and ask — ‘we try to discover one thing after 
another in regard to Shakespeare. This refers to the researches 
earned on by scholars with regard' 'to various points regarding 
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the personal and literaiy history of Shaliespeaie’s life. The 
resnlts of all such inquiries are only pioblomatical . 

Thou smilest — because thou knowest that such resear- 
ches are i am. Art still — givest no reply. Howevei deeply 
we may study Shakespeare’s works, a gieat deal will still 
remain an insoluble mystei 3 '. 

3 Out-topping; knowledge — being higher than human 
knowledge can aacend to. 

4. That to the stars majesty — whose majestic 

height seems to touch the heavens. 

^ B — ‘ Uncrowns ’ is a word evidently coined by Matthew Arnold 
to mean ‘ takes off the crown’ , ‘ bares jus head,’ and the word ‘ crowns* 
has been bfbi^ht''’in to 'tie in keeping w’lth ‘ majesty ’ ' 

5. Steadfast footsteps — firm basis In the sea — in the 

.depths of the sea — so that the base or foot of the bill is 
invisible. , » 

6. The Heaven of Heavens — the highestheaven. 

7. Spares — leaves. Cloudy — overspread with clouds; 
because clouds float near the foot of mountains they caunot 
aschiid upto the veiy’top 

Border of his base — the lower slopes of the hill. 

, 8. Foiled — unsuccessful Searching— exploration. Mor- 

tality— men. A colltctive noun. 

' 9. Who didst the stars and sunbeams know— 
Shake^speaie was a poet of snch a high order that he held 
intercourse with heavenly bodies. 

10. Self-schooled — i e , he had received education not at 
a school or college, but from bis own self. 

Self-scanned — ie., no one was ^t to understand him 
except himself Self-honoured — ? e., no one was worthy of 
showing him adequate le^pect, because no one was his equal. 

■ Self-secure — i.e., unapproachable, inaccessible in thy 
own supremacy. 
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11. Walk on earth — live in human !oim. 

Unguessed-at — without any one knowing even by con- 

jectuie what you really weie , none o£ his contemporaries ever 
imagined how great he was. 

Better so — it is better that you should remain a baffling 
mystery for all time. 

12. Pams — =oirows and afflictions. 

The immortal spirit — man’s sonl. 

Must endure — is destined to suffer in life. 

13. All weakness — all forms of human frailty. 

Impairs — weakens the ohaiactei of man. 

Bow — overpower man. , 

14. Find their sole voice brow — have been given 

espi0s4ou to by you alone, while you yourself tiiumphedover 
those ills. 

Explanation : — Other poets aie amenable to study, bat 
Shakespeare is safe from ‘such intiu'sion. We put question 
aftei question in regaid to him, tiving to discover one thing 
or other connected with him or hi-* works, but we get no 
answer from him except a smile signiEving that such attempts 
ate vam He is really highei fflan human knowledge can 
ascend to : he is something that man’s intelhgeuee is unable 
to comprehend. A lofty mountain whose summit seera< to 
touch the skv, whose bases 'aie.hidden in the sea, and whose 
highest peak penetrates the highest heavens — in the case of 
such a mountain, man can o'siplore, and thattoo unsuccessfully, 
only the lower slopes which are enveloped in clouds — ^boih 
the top and th'e bottom being incapable of exploiation The 
same^ is the case with Shakespeare, who is a poet of such 
high order that he seemed to hold interoonrse with heavenly 
bodies What little we do kuuw of him pei tains to the lower 
slopes of his mind — the depths and the heights of which 
ate alike unknown and unknowable. He had leceiied edu- 
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cation nowhere, but had been instructed by his own genius : 
no one was fit to undei stand him pioperl} , except lirni'-elf ; 
no one was \»oitby of showing him adequate respect, because 
no one could be hi-s equal ; he w’as, in a word, unapproach- 
able, inaccessible in his own supiemncy It is true that lie 
lived on earth in human form, but no one can ever know, 
even by conjecture, what he really was After all it is better 
that Shakespeare should remain a baffling m}stery for all 
time. All sorrows and afflictions that man’s soul is destined 
to suffer in life, all forms of human frailty that make man 
such a weak cieatnro, all calamities that overpower man, 
have been given expiession to by Shakespeare, and by 
Shakespeare alone, who himself, however, triumphed over 
those ills. 


' t I' 
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' (Page 422). 

Introduction. 

t J ' ' 

This poem^ was fir'st published in 1852. Its purpose is 

to teach us the true value and meaning of our daily routine 
duties. While peiforming those duties wo somotnnes gloomi- 
ly feel as though they were an infliction, but when after- 
Tt’ards, in seasons of light, we survev the field, those same 
duties appeal to possess a significance thov ne^er had before. 
If ever we feel la sense of strain, a feeling of compulsion or 
constraint, we ought to turn to Natuie and see how her 
opeiatioDS are earned on smoothly » spontaneously, and 
happily. 


Notes 


1. Kindle when we will — rouse whenever wo ivish. 


2 Fire— inspiration. 

3. The spirit— the human soul. 
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Bloweth- — is sometimes in a state o£ activity * The spirit 
is compared to the wind. 

Is still — is, at other times, -dull and inactive. 

4. In mystery our soul abides— we cannot understand 
the secret operations of our soul , the ways of the soul are 
inscrutable. , 

5. Tasks willed — the lesolves that we have made ; the 
things that we have determined to do. 

Hours of insight — moments of inspiration. 

6 Hours of gloom — periods of mental darkness and de- 
pression, when we are in doubt About everything. 

Fulfilled — Carried out, ' ‘ ” 

Explanation : Stanza i. — It is not in our power to 
rouse or summon inspiration whenever we wish. For man’s 
soul woiks by fits and starts, and its ways are inscrutable. 
But resolves that we may make m our moments of inspiration 
can be oaiiied out during penods of mental darkness and 
depression. 

7. Aching hands and bleeding feet— i.e., intense 

labour and pain. ' " 

8. Dig and heap — i,e., perform our daily duties. The 
metaphoi is taken from building operations. 

Lay stone on stone — i e., do our routine work one 
after another. The metaphor of the building is continued. 

9. The burden and the heat— i.e., the toil and suffer- 
ing- 

10. Wish ’twere done— wish to get rid of it. ■ 

11. Hours of light — i.c., season of cheerfulness ; lit. ‘ the 

next morning.’ , 

12 All V7e have built— the duties that we have per- 
formed. 

Discern— perceive the true significance of. 
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Explanation : Stanza 2 .— 'We perform onr daily 
duties with intense Jabour and pain, despatching our routine 
work one after another ; we ' bear the toil and the suffering 
of the long day, and wish it to end as quickly as possible, — 
doing everything just like the daily labourer engaged in build- 
ipg work. But it is only when the season of cheerfulness 
comes back that we can find out the true significance of those 
laborious duties. 

13, The clouds— , the mental gloom. 

Are off the soul — has dispersed ; i e., when a fit of 
inspiration comes upon the soul. 

li. Bask — lit. * to warm oneself in the sun’s rays.’ 

In Nature’s eye — i e., directly in her presence. 

When thou dost bask in Nature’s eye~i.e., when 
l^ature herself guides thee to what is highest, and struggles 
are no longer needed. 

13. Ask — ask yodrself. Imperative mood. 

She — ttis., Nature. Viewed — looked upon, 

Sejf-control — i,e., the patience with which yop discharg- 
ed your daily duties. 

16. Struggling — forced, "Task’d— imposed upon as a 
task ; regarded as an infliction. Morality — sense of duty. 

17. Freo — spontaneous. Light— gay, , 

' Air — mi^n^jC ; mode of work. 

Explanation : Stanza 3* — Then, when your menial 
gloom has dispersed and a fit of inspiration has comeback 
upon your soul, and when Nature heiself seems to gnido 
you to what is highest, and struggles are no longer needed, 
you should adc to yourself how Nature looks upon your work, 
remombermg that your work was considered by you as a 
port of infliction, as a task imposed from without, and that 
Nature’s own operations are performed spontaneously, gaily j 
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and cheerfully — so much so that yon never expected to attain 
those qualities in the performance ot your own duties. 

19. She— , Natuie, heie representing conscience. Cen- 
sure — ciiticism ; disapproval. 

Thou dost dread — sc. because of the contrast between 
man’s straggle in performing his duty and the free happy 
manner in which Nature does her work. 

20. Whose eyes thou wert' afraid to seek — whose 

approval you weie too timid to ask for. 

21. Glow — a flush of anger. 

23. That strife divine — the strain and struggle that ac- 
companies the performance of your duty. It is called ‘ divme ’ 
because it accompanies the perfoimanceLof duty. • 

24. Whence was it — i.e , from whom did you derive it? 

For it IS not mine — for surely man has not derived it 
from Nature. 


Hxplanation ; Stanza 4* — ^Nature’s disapproval you 
fear most , you feared even to look her in the face, because 
of the contrast between man’s stinggling way of peifonmng 
his duty and the quiet, spontaneous, happy ways of Nature : 
but how does she really look upon your work? She feels 
angry, and with a flush on her face she says unto you, “ Ah, 
my child I where did you derive ''tllat 'strain and struggle 
winch accompanies the^ performance. of your duty ? ^ Surely 
it cannot have boen derived from Nature.” 

_ ' A 

56. There is no effort on my brow— i.e., Nature’s 
operations are performed spontaneously. 

25. I do not strive— -there is no conscious effort in Nature’s 
work. r * ■ 


I do not weep there is no whining, no grumbling. . 
27. I rush with the swift ' spheres— The “spheres” 
lefen to the heaven j bodies revolving in their' orbits, ^bose 
motions are guided by Nature. m . . - 
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RUGBY CHAPEL. 
(Page 435.) 
NOVE3IBER, 1857. 


Intpoduetion. 

This poem is an elegy on the death o£ the poot’s father, 
Ur. Thomas Arnold, who was for 14 years Head-master of 
the great public school at Rngby. He died in 1812, and tho 
poem was written fifteen years later, and published jn 18G7 . 
Dr. Ainold was buried in the school cliapol, and a plain stono 
tablet marks the place of hfa grave, which is just below 
the chancel stops of the present enlarged building. 

“ The characteristics which are chiefly dwelt upon in this 
poem are tho combined strength and sympathy which made 
him the guide and support of those weaker than hinisolf, and 
the steadfast determination, so far as possible, not to let those 
perish who were nuder his cate.” - - - - , 

Notes. 


j 1. Coldly — because the poem was written in tho month of 

Woveir^ei', 

\ 

\ Sadly— becauso the autumn is a cheerless season in cold 

countries. Descends — sets in. 


2 The autumn evening — the November evening. 


The field-r-the Rugby School close or compound in 
which the Chapel stands.' 

3. Strewn— scattered over. Da’nk— damp. Because it 
was the autumn season. 


. ^ -B — I Dank ’ is here a transferred 
the weather, and not to the drifts. 


epithet properly applying 


to 


YelloW' faded. Because in the antumn season trees 
phed their leaves. Drifts— driving masses. 

4:* Rlm§ — a kind of tall English tree. 
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5. Fade into dimness — are becoming invisible in the 
growi ng darkness qE the evening. Apace — rapidly. 

6. Silent — in the midst oE silence. As the evening 
advances the silence becomes greater. 

7 . Late at their play — who keep playing m the school 
comuonnd npto a late hour in the evening. 

10. Solemn — because the chapel is a place of religions wor- 
ship and of baiial. 

Unlig;hted — dark.. Austere — severely simple. 

1 1 Gathering darkness — growing darkness of the evening. 
Arise — rise to view. 

12. In whose bound— within which. 

13. Laid — ^bnried. 

Explanation : Lines r— 13 .— ThechillNovember even- 
ing is setting in, giving rise to solemn thonghts in the mind. 
The school close, scattered over with masses of pale withered 
leaves driven by the wind, and the elm trees standing there 
are both qnickly vanishing from view in the darkness of the 
evening. There L a deep silence spieadmg over the place. 
The few boys who are left playmg their games at that late 
hoar of the evening, are silent likewise The lamps barmng 
inside the rooms of the boys aie sending their light throngh 
the window panes to the street. Bnt the Chapel, wherq my 
father lies buned, is looking cold, dark, and severely simple, 
suggesting solemn thonghts to the mind in the growing 
darkness of the evening. 

14. Gloom — darkness. 

16. To my mind brings thee back — reminds me of yon. 

17. In the light of thy radiant vigour — as yon were in 
the prime of life. 

19. In the gloom of November— i e., even in the dnllest, 
most cheerless season. 

^0 Days not of gloom — i e., happy dajs. 
j5it thy side— m thy company. 
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21. Seasons— the change o£ seasons. Impaired ■weak- 
ened Kay — biightneijs. 

22 Even — unifoiin ; constant. 

25. Bygone autumns with thee — i e., my happy boyhood 
spent at home, ■while yon wore ah^vo. 

Explanation: Lines 14-25.— You lie baried^ in 
Rugby Chapel in the dfulcno's of thi'* Novembf'r eveniny, 
■when I have come to visit your grave. But alas ! tho word 
* darkness’ reminds me of what you were in life — cheerful, 
healthy, strong. Even in the dullest, most cheerless season 
we spent happy days in your company ; for change of seasons 
never dimmed the brightness of yonr unvarying cheerfulness. 
Such a person were you and I,, who have lost }OU, no\9 
staud before your grave this November evening, and remember 
the happy days of my past life spent with thee. 

26. Gone round — elapsed, 

27. Arosest — t.e., prepared. 

To tread the road of death — i.e;, to die. **To- 

tread the road of death” is not used hero as a hadiucyed ex- 
pression for 'the simple act of d}ing, but contains a reference 
to the eircumstauces attending Dr Arnold’s death. Early 
on the morumgof the 12th of June, 18t}:2, aftei Dr. Arnold 
had been making preparations foi the journey from Rugby 
to Fox How at the beginning of the midsummer holidays, he 
was attacked by heart disease and died within a few hours. 

29 A call — a summon from God. 

Unforeseen — which was unexpected. Because Dr.. 
Arnold died a somewhat premature death. 

30 For fifteen years— ws , the period between 1842, the 

date of Dr. Arnold’s death, and 1857, the date when this 
poem was written. ^ 

31 We— ds., thy children. In. thy shade rested— hved. 
under thy care and protection. 

32 As under the* houghs of a mighty oak— i.e., safer 

from all harm.. 
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84. Sunshine and rain — good fortnae and misfortune * 
prosperity and adversity. ' 

As we might — as best we conld. 
o5. Bare exposed. Unshaded — without protection. 

Alone — separated feom thee. 

36. Lacking the shelter of thee— deprived of thy care 
and protection. 

Explanation : Lines 26*3<5.— Fifteen years ha\o 
passed since on that morning of the 12th of Juno, jon died 
in a manner quite unexpected, at an age somewhat premature, 
being suddenly summoned by God. And during these fifteen 
years we, your childieu, who lived under jour care and pro- 
tection safe from all harm, have managed to drag on our 
lives as best we could — eiqposed to danger, without thy protec-* 
tion, separated from thee, and deprived of thy fatherly care 

37. By what shore — in what region. 

38. Tamest — dost thou dwell 

That force — that strong personality. 

38. Been left vain — passed away uselessly. 

Note — There is a btrikiug resemblance between the thought of the 
above hoes and the tollowing from Tennyson’s In Mtmonum — 

* So many woilds, so much to do, 

>. So little done, $uch things to be. 

How know I what had need of thee. 

For thou werb strong, os thou were true ’ ’ 

40. Somewhere— in some other world. 

41. Sounding — noisy. Labour-house vast of being- 
lit. * big factory of beings,’ i c., the systems of worlds poop'i'd 
by living creatures, all doing useful work at the biddmg of 
God. 

42. Practised — employed ; exercised! 

43. Zealous — full of enthosmsm. Beneficent — preJuo- 
tive of good. Firm — strong , uawavermg. 

Explanation : Lines 37-43 —In what regicn 
your great spirit inhabit now’ ? For that strengtu of 
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^er, that capacify which your soul pessessed, cannot be entire- 
ly lost : it 13 assuredly being exercised, in some other world, 
iar away from ns, one of those nnmerons worlds peopled by 
living creatures all busy in carrying out the will of the Creator, 
And, as before, your faculties must be employed enthusiasti- 
cally, strongly, and in behalf of what is good, 

44. Far-shinmg sphere — distant planet. 

45. Conscious or not of the past — whether bearing re- 
collections of your life on earth or not. 

46. Performest-'the word — carry out the command. 

47. The Spirit in whom thou dost live— God in whose 
presence you live now. 

48. Prompt— ready, ’ Unwearied — untiring; indefati-. 
gable. As here — as you were on earth, 

49. Upraisest — elevate. 

50. The humble good— the good lying amid obscure 
surroundings. From the ground— i.g., from degradation 
or neglect. 

51. Sternly— strictly ; firmly. Repressest — put down; 
suppress. The bad — whatever is evil. 

52. Like a trumpet i g,, stirringly. Rouse — encourage, 

53. Half-open eyes — imperfect knowledge. Young men 
are here compared to little puppies evidently. 

54. Tread the bprder-land dim— hover doubtfully. 

55. Revivest — infuse new life into. 

56. Succourest— give help. Thy work— sc. as an edu-. 
cationist. 

Explanation : Lines 44“57' — Yes, your soul must 
be residing in some distant radiant world, whether bearing 
recollections of ypur past life or not, is unknown.' And there 
you are carrying out the commands of God," in whose pre- 
sence you now live, with the same readiness, the same inde- 
ffitiSable energjr ydth which you performed your duties 
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earth. There too your task is enthusiastically to elevate 
from degradation the good that happens to be lying amid 
obscuie surroundings. There too you hrmly put doivn evil, 
encourage those who, owing to imperfect knowledge, waver 
doubtfully between right and wrong, and infuse new life 
into and give help to those who need it. Such was the charac- 
ter of your life on earth, and such must be the character of 
your life even after death. 

58. Course — i e , general nature. 

60 Eddy about — whirl round and round ; i e., lead an 
aimless, imsteady life ' 

61. Here and there — unable to stick to ono thing or 
to one place. 

62. Chatter — gossip ; talk in a senseless manner. 

63. Gather — hoard wealth. 

Squander— -waste money. 

Are raised aloft — rise to high posibons. 

61. Hurled in the dust — reduced to abject misery. 

65. Striving blindly — malving hard exertions without any 
fixed aim. 

Achieving nothing— without any good or useful 
result 

67. Perish — i e , are forgotten. 

69. More than he asks — i e , just as he does not ask. 

71. Midmost Ocean — the centre of the sea. 

Swelled — risen faigh.^ 

Explanation : Lines 5S-7’2. — The general nature of 
human life is as follows ; — The majority of men lead an aim- 
less life, spinning round and round as in a whirlpool, xraahlo 
to stick to one tSng or to ono place. They eat and drink, 
talk, love and hate, hoard we.alrh — .and waste money ; they 
rise to high positions or are reduced to nu^r v ; the/ nu •vO 
hard exertions without any fixed aim, and fail to prodacvi 
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aiiv good or useful result. At last they die, aiid^ when they 
die they are forgotten 'by the world, no one knowing anything 
as to who they weie or what they were, just as th^y do not 
know what waves rose up and foamed and then disappeared 
on the central surface of the sea in the silence of the moon- 
light night. 

73 XWrst — ambition. 

74. Ardent— strong. Unquenchable — insatiable. 

Fires — stimulates. 

75. The crowd — the common herd of men. 

76. Aiiji — some great purpose. 

To go round in an eddy of purposeless dust — to 
spend their lives in a series of fruitless endeavours and then 
dying without achieving anything. 

78. Effort unmeaning and vain — aimless fruitless en- 
deavour. 

80. Not without action...... fruitless — not to lead a life 

of inactivity. 

81. Something to snatch from dull oblivion — to ac- 
cumph&h some deed worthy of commemoration. 

82. All — entirely. 

83. Glut — feed to the full. 

Glut the devouring grave — i.e., allow death to make 
an end of them. 

' Explanation : Lines 73-83.— There are-^ other men 
who, inspired by a strong insatiable ambition, resolve not to 
be reckoned with the common herd of men — not to spend their 
lives in a series of fruitless endeavours and then dying with- 
out having achieved anything. Yes, indeed, there ar^ some 
-men who try to do something great and useful, something 
which will save their names from utter forgetfulness, some- 
thing which will prevent death from making an end of them. 

84. Chosen our path — selected our course 'in life. 
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-Sd, Path to — a course leading to. 

Clear-purposed g'oal — a, definite end. 

86. Path of advance— i.e., the object of furthering the 
progress ot the world. 

87 . Long — I e , it needs plenty of time. 

Steep — arduous ; beset with difficnlties. 

Through sunk gorges — t e., obscure places. 

88. Over mountains in snow — i e., exposing oneself to 
the cold contempc of others. 

89. With friends — in the company of friends. ^ 

Set forth — start on onr journey ; pursue our plans. 

90. On the height — when we have attained the hill-top ; 
i.e., when we have gained some measure of success m our 
en erpiise. > 

Comes the stofm — i e., a di-saster happens to us. 

91 Crashes — roars loudly Cataracts — watei falls 

Reply — roar as it were m response to the roai of 
thunder. 

93. Lightnings dazzle our eyes — i e., dangers overawe 
us. 

94. Torrents — swift streams flowing through mountains. 
Breached the track— cut away the path by which we 
had ascended. 

95. The stream-bed descends— i e., a river flows 

96. Wayfarer — traveller. 

37. Spray — masses of foam. 

98 Boils over its borders — overspreads its banks in con- 
sequence of rhe rushing swiftness of the torrent. 

Aloft — high up on the mountain tops. 

99. Snow-beds — accumulated masses of snow. 

• Dislodge — roll down. 

100. Their hanging ruin— j.a., in a destructive avalanche. 
101 Havoc is made — sad loss has taken place. 

Train — company. 
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102. Set forth at our side— started with as. 

103. Falter — totter — unable to proceed any farther. 

104. Are left — snrvivo. 

105. With frowning foreheads— with angrj* looks. 

106. Sternly compressed— pressed together finuly, aa a 
sign of our unyielding courage and icaolntion. . 

Strain on— toil on ; continuo our jonmoy. 

108. Come to the end of our way — reach oor deatina- 
tiou. 

109. Mid the rocks — among the mountains. 

110 Gaunt— lean and haggard — through old age. 

Taciturn — silent. 

Host — inn-keeper j probably. Time. 

111. ' Stands on the threshold— stands at the door, ready 
to welcome us. 

112. Thin — sparse. 

113. Holds— raises up. Scan — eMimiue ; look cloaoly on. 

114. Storm-beat — weather-beaten. 

115. Whom in our party we bring — what people Imo 
come with us. 

Explanation : Lines 84 — — As for onrselves, 
we have settled our course in life ; we have chosen a road 
leading to a definite end, and this end is furthering the pro- 
gress of mankind. Bat such an ideal needs plenty of timo 
and IS a very arduous one ; it is an object the fulfilment of 
which needs our working in quiet and in obscurity, and 
being exposed to imminent penl. "^hen we start on our 
course we begin our work cheerfully, in the company of 
friends ; but just as we have attained a certain measnro of 
success, disasters begin to crowd upon our path. Wo ata 
subjected to loud hostile criticism by different sections of 
men ; dangers overawe us ; all retreat is cut off [ the means 
which enabled us to gain success before are taken away from 
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our power. The dangers begin to grow more serious and 
threaten us with destruction. Our very companions begin 
to desert us one by one, until we ate left alone. Still we 
persevere in 'our resolve as doggedly as we can, and when 
we think we have attained the goal of our endeavours, we 
find ourselves severely alone, in a desolate region; and 
when we aie face to face with Grod and have to give a reckon- 
ing of our lives, we are asked what men we have benefited 
by out endeavours and what people have suSered by them. 

117. We bring only ourselves— we are alone. 

118 We lost sight of the rest — the others disappeared. 

120. Hardly — nith great diflienHy. 

Fought through — struggled our way onwards. 

121. Stripped — naked 

122. Train — followers. 

123 Avalanche — a mass of snow rolling down the slopes 
of a mountam. > 

Explanation : Lines 117 — 123 — TTe are of course 
very sorry to reply — “ TTe are alone ; the others disappeared 
in the storm. It was with the greatest difliculty ftat we- 
ourselves struggled on, with our companions, even our clothes, 
all gone. The avalanche has crushed our fiiends and 
companions and swept awav our bag and baggdge ” 

121 Alone — This word is italicised both in this line and in 
the nesc in order to suggest that Dr. Arnold’s life was 
devoted to the good of others — unselfish, disinterested, as all 
true educational work always is. 

126 Conquer — overcome difficulties. 

Come to thy goal — attain thy object. 

127 Leaving the rest m the wild — allowing others to 
peiish in the strnggle. 

129 Fearful— full of fear ; frightened. 

Our march — onr course through life. 

130. Fain — glad. 
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131. Turnedst -so , to loot boot to tho=o llat «oro fol- 
lowing. 

132 Beckonedst — mado sign? of encoarttgoniout. 

Trembler — the timid wa)faior. 

133 Gavest the weary thy hand— helped tho=o v.ho 
were tired. 

134. Paths of the world— duties of life. 

135 Stones might have wounded thy feet— i.e., >oa 
met with difficulty aud pam. 

136. Tried thy spirit — tested thy ondaranco. 

Of that we saw nothing — it;., your face wa? e\er 
cheerful— you never allowed signs of sorrow or irouulo to 
appear in your looks. 

140, To thee it was given — it was your mi-sion. 

142 At the end of thy day — at the close of thy life. 

143. Shepherd — a biblical term standing for the poaior of 
a congregation or any other good-leader, of jiiep. 

144. Thy sheep— is, the people in your chaigo, \u, the 
boys of your school. 

Bringing in thy hand— i.s., leading. 

Explanation: Lines 124 — 144. — But my father, 
jfOn would never consent to be selfish oven in the matter of 
salvation ; all your life you were devoted to tho good of 
others. You refused to overcome your difficulties alone or 
to win your object alone, allowing oihets to poriah in the 
struggle. We who were under your gnidanco often ga'vo way 
to fatigue, or shrank with fear, and sometimes to such an 
extent that we were on the point of falling down dead. 
But you always looked back towards ns with encouragement, 
made signs to us to advance boldly without yielding to fear, 
and helped those who were tired by leading them onward. 
If in the course of your life j'ou met with difficult} and 
pain, 01 had to bear hard exertion or had your mind depreaacd 
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by melancholy, you never allowed these feelings to express 
themselves in your looks. We saw you always cheerful, 
ready to assist others, and strong and unwavering in your 
endeavours. Hence it was your mission to be the source of 
salvation to many others besides yourself And when your 
life came to- a dose, it was your happy lot, 0 divine , guide, 
to lead those in- your charge to bliss. 

145 Through thee — i e., by studying your character. 

146. The noble and great who are gone — the heroes 
of old. 

148. Who — refers to the heroes of old. 

Else — had it not been for the fact that I have seen one 
like them in my own age — namely, yourself. 

149 Such — i e.f so wicked , 

, Soulless— brutish Poor — contemptible. 

100 Race of men whom I see — people of the present 
generation. 

151 Dream of the heart — an ideal, belonging to the 
world of fiction, not the leal world. 

152. A cry of desire — a mere aspiration or longing of the 
heart. 

155. Men of the crowd — the common herd 

156. To-day— at the present day. 

157. Bluster — act with a gieat show of actnity. 

Cringe — act in a mean manner. 

158. Hideous — most ngly. 

And — barren. 

'Vile — mean ; contemptible. > 

159. Tempered with fire — endowed with spiritual strength 
and energy. 

160. Fervent — earnest, 

161. Helpers and friends of mankind— philanthropic. 
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Explanation: Lines 145 — i 6 i.— And since I came 
to know your character I have begun to entertain a stronger 
belief in the existence of the heroes of old- those noble ^ 
characters, free from stain, respected by their contemporaries 
and regarded as benefactois by the people of the past, ^or 
had it not been for the fact that I have* seen one like those 
heroes in my own age, I should never have believed them to 
be real men — I should have deemed them only mental 
idealizations or embodimenta in living form of the noble 
aspirations of the human heart ; because the men whom I see 
around me in the present age are so brutish, so contemptible 
in character that I could never imagine that such heroic 
characters really existed at any time. But now I do believe 
'that men like you did exist in former times, men utterly 
different from the common ran of men of the present day, who 
spend their life either m feverish activwy or m low servile 
deeds, and make life so ugly, so devoid of love, and so con- 
temptible. I do now believe that there were men in the past 
who, like yourself, were full of earnestness, full of nobility 
and goodness, full of philanthropic zeal. 

162. Servants of God — refers to the heroes of old. 

163. Or sons shall I call you ? — or will it be more 
appropriate to call these heroes the sons of God ? 

164. Not as servants — more intimately than mere servants 

ever can know their master’s mind. ' ' 

165. Your Father— i.e., God. 

Innermost mind — real wishes of the heart. 

166. Unwillingly sees— i.«., is pained to see. 

167. Little ones — i.e., creatures. 

Lost— i.e., cut off from the chance of salvation : stravinff 
on to the wrong path. ^ ® 

168. Yours is the praise — the credit is due to you. 

169. In its march — m the' course of its life on earth. 
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170. Painted — become eshacsted by the struggle. 

Fallen — dropped down through fatigue. 

Died — perished miserably. 

Explanation ; Lines 162 - 170 .— These heroes of anti- 
quity were tiuly the ministers of God, or perhaps it would 
be more appropriate to call them sons of God, for they had 
a more intimate knowledge of thp real wishes of God than 
, mere servants can have. And these wishes are that all His 
creatures should' be saved, and if any happens to stray on 
the wrong path. He feels exceedingly sorry. If the race of 
man has }et continued to go on through life without faltering, 
without falling, without perishing, the entire credit for this 
is' due to these heioes of antiquity. 

i71 In the rocks of the world — through the difficulties 
of life. 

172. Host of mankind — ^the race of men, — compared here to 
an army. 

173. Wavering — infirm. 

174:. Where ape they tending — to what goal or end are 
th^ moving ? A God — i e , God Himself. 

175. Marshalled them— arranged them in marching 
order. Their goal — an end m Jife. 

176. The way IS so long — the pursuit of the end is such 
a tedious task. 

, 177. In the wild — wandering in the wilderness, i.e., involved 
in difficulties and dangers. 

178. Sore— severe. Plagues— torpaents. 

The rocks — t e , obstacles. 

179. Rising all round— that beset them. 

Overawe — fill them with fear. 

180. Factions — party spirit. Divide them— cause a 
fi|)lit among them. Their host— their company. ' 

|.81 Threatens to break — is in danger of disbanding. 

To dissolve— to melt away. 
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183. Else — otherwise ; i£ they aie not kept united. 
Myriads — countless numbers. 

Fill that army — compose that host. 

184. Arrive — leach the goal. 

185. Sole— smgly. Stray — -wander away from the rig^t 
path. In the rocks — among the difficulties and dangers 
of life. 

187. Waste— wilderness. 

Explanation : Lines 171 - 187 .— See how the race o£ 
men carry on struggles all through life, fighting against diffi- 
culties and dangers, with little strength, and plenty of doubt 
and dread. What is the goal to which men are moving ? 
What IS the end of human life ? It is God who has created 
men and given them an end m life Yes ; but the pursuit 
of that end is such a tedious task. Then, they have to waste 
a great portion of their lives m fighting against danger and 
difficulty. They are exhausted by their toils , they are tei ri- 
fled by the difficulties that surround them. They are split into 
parties, aud their band is every moment in danger of dis- 
banding and dr-appearing. 0 heroic souls I keep them 
united, for otherwise of the countless numbers that compose 
the human species, not a siugle individual will be able to 
reach the goal^. they will singly wander away from the righi 
path, and keep struggling for ever against difficulties and 
ultimately perish in the attempt, without fulfilling an} thing. 

188 In such hour of need — when men need your help 
so much. ^ 

189. Fainting— weak. Dispirited— timid. '' Race- 

men. 

✓ ’ 

190. Like angels— as divine guides. 

191. Radiant— glowing. Ardour divine— godlike zeal. 

192 Beacons of hope— bright signals that fi)l .us with 
hope. 

193. Langour— dullness ; lethargy. 
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Langfour is not in, your heart— your hearts are al- 
ways full of earnest zeal and energy. 

194. Weakness is not m your word — your words aro 
always foil of encouragement. 

195 Weariness not on your brow — you never appear 
fagged. 

196 Alig^ht in our van — descend from heaven and station 
yourselves in the forefront of our line. 

At your voice — whenever ) on speak. 

197 Panic — paral 3 'ting fear. 

198. Move throug-h the ranks— miv with the common 
men. 

Recall — summon up from behind, 

199 Stragglers — those who lag behind and cannot kttp 
pace with the main army. 

Outworn — those who ai'e too tired. 

200 Reinspire — infuse fieah courage into. 

201. Order — preser\e oider Courage — encourage 
Return — go back to heaven. 

202 Eyes rekindling — looks revising with hope and 
courage 

Follow your steps as ye go— attend yon as }on 
retniD to heaven. 


204. Fill up the gaps in our hie — take the plato or 
those who have fallen in tho army, 

205 Strengthen the wavering line— enconrago tk-.o 
who are tailoring. 

206. Establish — i <?., make us pericicro in ir. 

207. Bound — extremity 

The waste — tho desolato regroa ; u,, ti.j 
difficulties and dangers of hft, 

208 The City of God— i,c., IIea\ea. 
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Explanation: Lines I 88 ~ 208 .— So when weak 
timid man needs yonr help and guidance so much, you appear 
among men as divine guides glowing with godlike zeal and 
servmg as bright signals o£ hope and courage. Your heaifc 
is always full of courage and resolution ; your words aro 
always full of strength and encouragement ; your looki> are 
always fresh and cheefrnl. You aie our leaders. Whenever 
you speak, fear and despair vanish. You mix with the 
common men, summon up those who lag behind, give fiesh 
strength to those who are tired, commend and put fresh 
courage into tho^e who are brave ; preserve ordor among 
them, encourage, them and then return in triumph to your 
bright abode in Heaven. And when you depart from life, 
the grateful looks and the prayers of the whole race of man 
attend you. You take the places of those among them who 
have dropped down dead m the struggle, and enconrago the 
whole weary hand to persevere in theii march, to toil on until 
they come to the end of their difficulties and enter Heaven. 


377. 

THE TOYS. 

(Page 444) 

Introduetion. 

This poem is a sort of allegory comparing men, with their 
worldly pursuits, to children playing with 'toys. Justus 
childrens toys are things that are quite valueless in the 
eyes of grown-up people, but are valuable possessions in the 
case of the children themselves, in the same way, the worldly 
pursuits in which men engage in life appear of great conse- 
quence to them but are trifles in the estimation of God. 

' Notes. 

eyes-Io,M pensive o. 
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2. In quiet grown-up wise— quietly like a growa-np 
man. Wise — * manper.’ , ^ 

3 My law — my order. 

The seventh time— for the seventh time. ‘ Sevan ’ 
is Used mdefiultely here foi ‘ seveial tunes.’ 

4. Struck — punished , thrashed 
Dismissed — sent him away from my presence. 

5. Hard words — a scoldmg. 

6. W^ho was patient — who did not remonstrate with me 
for my having beaten the child 

9. Slumbering deep — sleeping soundly. 

10. Darkened — closed in sleep. 

Their lashes — his eyelashes. 

11. From his late sobbing wet — moist with the tears ho 
had just been shedding. 

12. V/ith moan — with a sigh. 

13. Kissing away his tears — drying his tears with my 
kisses. 

Left others of my own — moistened his cheek with 
ray own tears. 

16. Counters — small pieces of metal, formerly used for 
counting. 

Red-veined stone — a pebble with faint red streaks 
on it. 

17. Abraded — rubbed smooth. Beach — seashore. 

19. Bluebells — a kind of flower, called also companali. 

20. Ranged — arranged. With careful art — neatly. 

24. Lie with tranced breath— i «?., die 

25. Not vexing thee in death — not troubling theo any 
more by our disobedience of Thycommaudmenb. 

§ 6 . Toys— trifling thmgs. 

'-14 
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27 We made ourjoys— we took delight io- 
28. Weakly— imporfecrly. 

29» Thy great commanded good — thy high bihusL*- 
■which wore mount for our good. 

30. Fatherly — affeetionutelj like iw father ; the word ia hcrt 
xisfld as an adverb. 

Not less than I — as affcclionalcly a-i I did Ui rl.4 casu 
of pay child. 

31. Moulded from the clay — created out of duih 

32. Leave thy wrath— not fool angry. 

33. Their childishness — i.e., thoir childish lo\o for iruling 
worldly objects. 

Explanation 

My little son looked melancholy .and moved aloct and 
poke as gravely as a grown-np man, bccanso having 
lisobeyed my older several times, ho had rl’ceived a thr.a'»}iing 
nd scoldmg, and hud been sent away from my room. His 
nother, by the way, did not remonstrate with mo for iho 
3 e.iting, because she was dead. After a little while I was 
afraid lest his sorrow might deprive him of sleep. So I wen; 
over to his bedside, and was quito surprised to find him 
sleeping soundly, with his ojel'ido closed, and hia oyelu'-livs 
still moist vvith tears. I was so touched that I 
dried his tears by my kisses, and could not help shedding 
tears of my own. Uor I noticed that on a tablo drawn 
elose to his head he had nearly arranged a box of 
counters, a pebble with red streaks, a piece of glass that 
had been rounded smooth by the notion of water on the 
seashore, six or seven shells, a bottle of bluebells and two^ 
Ifiench copper coins. All these toys he bad collected near 
him to sootbe his heart in his sorrow.. I was greatly moved* 
at this sight, and so when I prayed' to God that night I 
shed tears and.said,, “ When ifr is timo for us to die, and to 
cease disobeying tliy commandments mayst thou be reminded,. 
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0 God, how men are in the habit of pnisning trifling objects 
in this world, and how imperfectly they understand thy 
high behests which are meant for onr good i So just as I, 
thy creature, dealt afiEeetionately with my son, so thou, 0 God, 
deal afEectionately with us. Thy children ; do not be angry 
with us, but pjardon us for what was only due to our childish 
ignoiance.” 
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f 1 , Keats. — John Keats was born in London, in^ 1795, 

He lived only npto the age of 26, and yet in this brief time 

his ‘ mature career extending over some five years only 

—he became one of the first of English poets. He was pre- 
eminently the poet of beauty — the foremost representative of 
that rarefied and controlled sensuousnees which, rightly or 
■wrongly, irconsidered to be of Greek origin. Perhaps two- 
tbirds of his poetry we could well afford to lose, but the 
remaining third is indeed invaluable.) In his first two books, 
the Poems, published in 1817, and Endymion, published in 
-1818, there is much that is' immature in thought and imper- 
fect in style. Yet the latter volume contains the Hymn to 
Pan, and the former the noble sonnet. On first looUng into 
Chapmans Homer, which is universally acknowledged to be 
one of the finest sonnets in the English language. The re- 
mainder alluded to consists of a few Odes, the*fragmentary 
Hypenon, the Eoe of St. Agnes, -a few sonnets and a ballad. 
The odea ' to Autumn, the Hightingale, on a Grecian TJrn, 
and to Melancholy, are very nearly perfect— as perfect as 
‘ mortal work can ever be. The influence of Keats upon 
later English poetry has been almost incalculable ; to him, 
ifor example, Tennyson and Bossetti turned for model. “ The 
'sculptor’s sense of form, the painter’s dream' of colour, the 
sgoausician’s ecstasy in perfected sound, are all here.” 

2. Wordsworth.— William Wordswirih was bom in 
1770. He was the son of an attorney. In 1787 he pro- 
ceeded to the University, where he -joined St. John’s College 
Cambridge, but where he made no mark. Lika manv of hia 
generation he was filled with enthusiasm for the Erenoh 
Eevolution, and after taking his degree he resided for more ' 
pap a year in jp^ranpe, 1787 he became acquainted wi^i^ 
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Coleridge. In 1798 appeared a small volume entitled Lyrical 
Ballads^ containing the poems o£ the two fnends. After 
making a tonr in Germany with Coleridge, ha went to reside 
in Grtu>moro, removing to Allan Bank m 1808. There also 
xosided or visited, Southey, Goferidge, Do Qaincey, and 
^YlIson ; and it was to this congregation o£ kindred poetical 
spirits that the term “ Lake School ” was applied by the 
reviewers. Against those reviewers, and against a public 
that regarded their works with indifference, Wordsworth and 
the Lake Poets stiuggled until’ 1813, by which time the 
poetic genius o£ himself and his discipbs began to be recog> 
niaed. In 1813 he settled at Bydalmonnt which continued 
to be his residence until his d^th. He hold for somebme 
tho cffico o£ Distributor of stamps for the county of West- 
moreland. In 1842 be was granted a pension o£, £300 per 
annnm ; and in 1843 be sncceeded SonSiey as poet-laureate. 
Hext to Shakespeare, Wordsworth is the great source of 
familiar quotations. V- 

' His most famous poems are t he Hxeursion ti ^iie Prelude, ^ 
Ode on the Intimaitons of Immortality from MecoUeebtons of 
JEarly CMdhood, and 

** His austore'^purity and perfemion of language, the wide-! 
ness of lus range, the frUhness of his thonght^ the' trafailin^ 
ceriainty o£ his eye, bis unswerving truth, and above all bis 
magnificent gift of imagmation, entitle him to a hig|| rank 
among British poets. , The onp predominant note in bis poetry 
is his love of nature.” < < , - ’ > 

3. Selley.— (Nos. 59 and 75) —Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
eldest son of Sir Timothy Shelley, was bom 'in the county of 
Sussex on the 4th of August 1792. He was educated at 
Eton and at University College, Oxford ; but was e^ellcd 
from Oxford in 1811 on,acconnt of bis anthorship of a tract 
on Atl{eism In the same year he married Harriet West- 
brook, a girl of 16 , daughter of a coffee-house keeper, but 

sepi^ted from hof; in 1614. . jSis intimacy yrith Mary 
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Godwin led to a mairiage with her alter his first wife s death 
■ m 1816^. In ’ 1817 he was deprived by Lord Eldon ot the 
cnstody of his fiist children, and in 1818' he left for Italy, 
in\ which country he resided, mainly at Naples, Legborziy 
and Pisa, till his death by drowning in the Gulf of Spe^ia, 
on July 8, 1822. The following are the most important of 
his poems — Queen Mob (1813,), Alastor (1816), "The ReioU 
of Islam ilSlS), JPrometheus Unbound (1820), 
and AZonaw (1821).'“ - ~ 

Shelley as a poet is the object of extreme judgments 
of both kinds. Swinburne speaks of him in the following 
words - 

“ Shelley out-sang all poets on record but some two 
or three throughout all time ; his depths and heights of 
inner and outer music are as Avine as natuie's, and not 
sooner exhaustible. He was alone the perfect singing- 

god , his -thoughts, words, deeds, all sang together The 

master-singer of our modern race and age , the poet beloved 
above all other‘poets, being beyond all other poets — in 
/ one word, and the only proper word — cZi'Uine.” 

^ 4. Coleridge. (No. 6) — Samuel Taylor Coleridge, a 
, celebrated English poet and philosopher, was born on 21sb 
October 1772. At the early age of mne he lost his 
. parents. Owing to an early disappointment in love, he' 
enlisted 'as a soldier, but his friends procured his release, 
and he then went to Bristol' and started a periodical 
called the Watchman; which soon died. With several 
friends, among whom was Southey, he proposed to 
emigrate, for America and -found a settlement where the 
' highest ideal of human life should be realized j but the 
project was never carried out. In 1795 he married Sarah 
inker, whose sister married Southey on the same day. 
He then settled in a cottage at the foot of the Quantock 
Hills in Somersetshire, where in conjunction with Words- 
worth, who' was his neighbour, he formed the plan of the 
famous Lyrical Ballads. In’ 1798, 'through the kind 
liberality of a friend, he was enAbled to visit Germany, in 
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company with Wordsworth, and_ studied the German 
li^rature^ foi some time,- On his return he took up his 
residence at the Lakes ivheie both Southey and Words- 
worth had settled. He died in 1835 - , - 

The dreamy and transcendental charactei of Coleridge's 
poetry eminently exhibits the man In his best momeii’^s 
he has a fine sublimity of thought and expression not 
surpassed by Milton himself, but he is often turgid and 
verbose. As a critic, his amrk is of the highest lank, 
combining a comprehensive grasp of large principles and 
singularly subtle insight into details. 

5 Emerson. Ralph Waldo Emerson, an Amenc<in 
poet an^ philosopher, was born m 1803 In 1833 he 
made a tour through Europe, <uid visited England, aheie 
he made the acquaintance ot Wordswoitli, Coleridge, 
Landor and Carlyle. Between Carlyle and hnn-elf i 
lifelohaf fiiendship existed On his retiiin to America he 
published his earliest and peihaps most important work, 
the tractate on Nature. His fiist senes of 
appeared in 1841, and a second senes in 1844 His Poemi 
were published in 1847, and m the same year he paid 
his second visit to England in the form of a lectiiiing 
tour^a visit whose chief result was the publication of 
his famous English Traits in 1856 In 1850 he wroie 
another famous book. Representative Mtn. He died iii 
1882. 

“The key to Emerson’s mental position is to be 
found in his intense individualism. . His style is diSiculr, 
mainly by reason of its aphoristic foi m and lus neglect 
of those conventional phrasds by the use of which kss 
condensed writers disguise their tiansitions from one 
idea to another For metrical harmonies Enieisou bad 
evidently no sure ear, but some of his poems are perfect 
even from a formal point of view" 

6. Tennyson. — Alfred Lord Tennyson was born on 
August 6, 1809 at Somersby in Lincolnabire, of w bich 
his father was rector. The scenery sunoundmg his Luiac, 
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in all its details, is pictured over and over again in his 
poems. At,, Jth,e..age.qfjeyen^he was sent to the Louch 
Grammar School, from which he returned after a few 
years and received private instruction from his father. 
In he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. A year 
befoie, he published a small book of verses which be called 
i?jQ£Siia Ag, iwQ Biotliers, having been joined in it by his 
elder brother Ohailes While at the Univeisity he wrote 
a poem on Timhuctoo which won the Chancellor’s gold 
medal, in 1829. Here he foimed an intimate friendship 
with Arthur Henry Hallam (second son of Hallam the 
author of Constitutional History), a friendship which 
lasted only fave years, foi hisfiiend died in 1833^/TeOTiyson 
h.is immortalised his memory in his In Meijt'oriam, the 
finest elegy in the English language. In 1830 appeared 
his Poems, chiefly Lyrical, and two years later another 
volume of poems, which now established his fame, though 
his best works weie yet to appear, for th“ Idylls of the 
king weie published between 1859 and 1885 In 1850 
on the death of Woidsworth, he was appoipteff “poet-* 
lajjieat^,^ In' 1874 he was made Baron of Aldworth and* 
Earringford, his two seats in Sussex and the Isle of Wight. 
He died in 1892. 

“ In strength and in weakness, in range and in limita- 
tion, he is essentially the poet of Victorian England • he 
depicts its landscape, he describes its character, he deals 
by preference with the topics in which it is interested : 
his poetry, more than that of any among his contempora- 
ries, is the outcome and expression of the intellectual 
progress of his age,.... Nq^et .eyeij understood more 
fully the ‘ gloiy of words ’,‘*none has sounded a music "moi^ 
rich,>aried^ more pure in style, .mwe beautiful in colour 
.^d-tQue. To study himistolea^We ^ossVffiii'-tff 
our native speech : to love him is an artistic education.” f ^ 

7' Brownings, Robert. — Robert Browning, one of the 
greatest poets of the nineteenth century, was 'born on the 
7,fch of May 1812,. After completing his education at 
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University College, London, he went to Italy where he 
made diligent study of its mediseval history and the life 
of the people In 1846 he married Elizabeth Barrett, and 
thereafDer rfesided chiefly in Italy, making occasional 
visits to England His first poem, Pauhne, was published 
in 1833, Strafford, one of his best known tragedies, m 
1837 , From that date on to 1889, the year of his death, 
he continu'ed to publish poems without interruption, 
among the most important of these being the Ring and 
the Book. In 1882 the Oxford University conferred upon 
him the degree of D 0. L He died on the 12th December 
1889 

“If we were called upon to describe Browning’s poetic 
gdniiis in one phrase, we should say it consisted of an 
almost unlimited power of imagination exerted upon real 
things" His poems are otten difficult to undei^tand, 
finih the quick transitions of thought, and they are mot 
infiequently rugged and harsh in expression * 

8 Clough. — Arthur Hugh Clough was born at Liver- 
pool on the 1st of January 1819 He studied under Di. 
Ainold at Rugby, and then proceeded to Oxford, where he 
highly distinguished himself He was Principal of 
University Hall, London, for some time afberwaids. On 
his return from a tour in Ameucnfl853) he was appointed 
an examiner attached to the educational branch of the 
Piivy Council Office He died at Floience on November 
13, 1861, “ before he had subdued his sensitive tempera- 
ment to the sterner requirements of his art " His poems 
were chiefly written between 1840 and 1850, the Bothto 
being published m 1848, and many of the shorter poems 
appearing in a volume called Annamarvclia in the 
next year. 

“ Doubt and struggle are the very substance of Clough s 
poetiy , they give it strength ; they impose upon it the 
limitations from which it suffers Clough has never been 
a popular poet, and it may be doubted if he ever will be. 
His poetry has too much of the element of conflict, too 
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■much uncerfcainby, ever to become, what the best of it 
ought to become, a household word. But from beginning 
to end it exhibits that devotion to truth which was in a 
special degree the characteristic of the finer minds of his 
epoch.” ( — Ward), 

9. George Eliot, — George Eliot was the pseudonym 
of Mary Evans, a female English ■ novelist, who was born 
in 1819, and first appeared as^a writei in 1846, when she 
brought out a translation of Stiauss’s Lehen Jesu. In 
1849 her father died, and she then travelled on the 
Continent, living for sometime at Geneva. After returning 
to England she was assistant-editor of the West7m7ister 
Review. In 1853 she formed an acquaintance with George 
Henry Lewes, with whom she afterwards formed a union 
which existing circumstances prevented from being 
legalised as marriage. The union amply satisfied both 
parties From July to March 1865 they were at Weimar 
and Berlin, Lewes preparing for his Life of Goethe. Sue 
Wrote much while on the Continent, but her great works 
were yet to appear. In 1858 her first great novel Adam 
Bme was published, and this work at once placed George 
Eliot with the greatest English novelists. In 1860 
appeared her Mill on the Flos'*, and next year her better 
known Silas Marner. ^In 1862-63 appeared Romola, and 
three years later Felix Holt. In 18T4 she published a 
volume of verses. Her works are indeed too numerous to 
be mentioned m detail. 

As a poet George Eliot never shows the ready spon- 
teniety, the overfiow of fervour/ characteristic of a true 


' She died in 1880. , , 

ArnoId.-Matthew Arnold was born ai 
^aleham, near Staines, m the county of Middlesex on thf 

eldest! son of Dr 

mother, whose maiden name was Mary Penrose ^ was 
woman of remaikable character and intellect, with whorr 
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Matthew Arnold kept up to the day of her death an in- 
tellectually sympathetic as well as tenderly affectionate 
coriespondence. In August 1836 he was sent to Winches- 
ter School fiom which, next yem, he was removed to his 
fathei s school, Rugby In 1841 ‘he entered the univer- 
sity of Oxford. He lost hia father in 1842. In 1843 he 
won the Newdigate prize for a poem on " Cromwell ” 
After taking his degree, and winning his Fellowship, 
Matthew Arnold returned to Rugby, and taught classics 
in the fifth form. In 1847 he was made private secretary 
to Lord Lansdowne, then President of the Council in the 
administiation of Lord John Russel. On the 14th of 
April 1851, he was appointed by Lord Lansdowne to an 
Inspectorship of Schools, which he retained for 35 years. 
On the 10th of June of the same year he mariied Frances 
Lucy Wightman, the daughter of a Judge. On the 5th 
of May 1857, Arnold was elected by Convocation to the 
Professorship of Poetry at Oxford, cairying a salary of one 
hundred pounds a year Although he retained his Pro- 
fessorship foi ten years, he disliked the title of Professor, 
and never resided in Oxford , he wished to be considered 
a man of letters and of the world At the beginning of 
1858 he took a small house in Chester Square, and for 
the first time acquired a settled home. Both he and his 
wife were fortunately fond of tiavelling In January 1859 
he was appointed Forjeign Assistant Commissioner on 
Fducation to visit France, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland 
and Piedmont „ f On his return to England he joined the 
Queen’s Westminister Volunteers In 1862 he was re- 
elected Professor of Poetry at Oxfoid for another term of 
five years In 1867 he retired from Oxford but remained 
ari Inspector of Schools Arnold had now a European 
reputation as a man of letters, and at the beginning of 
1869 the Italian government proposed to him that Prince 
Thomas of Savoy the Duke of Genoa, should live with the 
Arnolds at Harrow while he attended the school. The 
proposal was accepted, and Matthew Arnold soon became 
very fond of the prince. For this service Matthew Arnold 
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received from the King of Italy “ the order of Commander . 
of the Grown of' Italy” In d873> Matthew Arnold removed 
from Harrow to Pain’s Hill, Gobh.im, Surrey, which was 
his home for the ' remainder'of his life. On the 30th of 
Apnl 1886 he resigned his Inspectorship' He was offered 
a pension of £250^ which he accepted after some hesitation.' 
After his lesignation he used his freedom to write more 
on politics, and his pen was never idle His-geneial health 
was good, though he had been warned of hereditary weak- 
ness in the heart which made* any sudden or great exertion 
dangerous -While at Liverpool w-ith his wife on Sunday 
the 15th of April 1888, he ran to catch a tramcai, and died 
in a moment. He had gone to meet his elder daughter 
on her way 'home from the United States, and in the 
delighted expectation of seeing her he passed away. Few 
knew anything of his malady, and he looked perfectly 
healljhy. He was sixty-fivo at the time of his death. 

11. Coventry Patmore. — Co ventiy Kersey Dighton Pat- 
more was an English poet and critic, boin in 1823. In 
1844 he published a volume of Poams'ixxW of originality 
of style and thought. From 1846 to 1866 he was an 
assistant Librarian in the British Museum. During these 
twenty years he published many poems, such as The Angel 
in the House, the Betrothal, the Espousals, Faithful for 
Ever, &c , — poems which display great depth and tender 
ness of thought and idealising love, and giving charming 
pictures of English scenery and of domestic life. In 1877 
he published The Unknown Eros, a collection of poems 
with lofty themes and of fine metrical construction. In ' 
1878 he published Amelia, which was considered by thp 
poet his best work. 

He died m 1896, 
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’ 1 . Whab is the central thought of the sonnet. On 
First Looking 'into Ghupman’s Homer ^ 

'X^2 Define a sonnet, and point out its chief literary 
characteristics and its distinctive metrical structuie. 
Illustrate youi remarks from the above sonnet by Keats. 

3. Explain, noting the points of companion . — 

“ Then felt I like some watcher ot the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken." 

What do you regard as the distinctive merit of 
Keats’s poetry ? In what respect does he differ from 
Wordsworth ? 

>*^3. Explain m connection with the context 

(а) A violet by a mossy stone, 

Half-hidden from the eye I 
— Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

(б) And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

vr * 

6. Give a biief analysis of Wordsworth’s poem. The 
Education of Eature. 

7. What truths regarding Night , and Sleep does 
Shelley draw out in his poem To the Night ? 

V 8. Whab inferences qan you draw regarding Shelley's 
poetry from the poems you have in your course ^ 

' 9. What is the central thought of the Sonnet, To a 
Pistant Friend ? / 

JO. Explain fully the metaphors in the following • 

' Before high-piled books, in charactery 
Hold like rich garners the full-npen’d grain,” 
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11. What do you mean by Desid&na ^ Justify the 
title as given by Wordsworth to one of the sonnets m 
your course. 

12. Give an analysis of Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty, 
stanza by stanza. What does the poet mean^ by calling 
Duty the daughter of the voice of ppd ^ 

13. Explain in connection with the context — 

(a) Glad hearts ' without reproach, or blot, 

Who do thy work, and know it not. 

(h) When love is an unerring light ; 

‘ And joy its own security. 

(c) No sport to every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide. 

(d) Me this unchartered freedom tires, 

I feel the weight of chance desires. 

(e) Stern Lawgiver • yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace. 

14 Compare the three , sonnets qn London by Words- 
worth. Why 18 the second one addressed to Milton ? 
What particular evil does the poet cojudemn in these 
pieces? 

15. Explain ; — 

(al We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine,' or’ we’ are unblesb. 

( 6 ) Plain living and high thinking are no more. ‘ 

, ' (c) Thy soul was li^e a star and dwelt apart . ‘ 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea. 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free.' 

(d) What wonder if a Poet now and then, ‘ 
Among the many movements of his mind. 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child • 

r ** Lesson ” that Wordsworth draws 

from the habits of the lesser celandine 2 . . " 

17. , Explain in connection with the context 
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To be a prodigal’s favourite, — then, worse truth,, 
A pQisei’s pensioner — behold our lot * 

O man ! that from thy fair and shmmg youth 
Age might but take the things Youth needed 
not I 

18. To whom is the poem entitled, Invocation, ad- 
dressed ? And why and on what ground is the invoca- 
tion made * 

19. Explain' . — 

(а) Like many a voice of one delight — 

The wind’s, the bird's, the ocean-flood's — ' 

The City’s voice itself is soft like Solitude’s. 

(б) Nor that content, surpassing wealth*. 

The sage yi meditation found, 

And walked with inward glory crowned. 

(c) To me that cup has been dealt in another mea- 
sure. 

20 What peculiarity in Shelley's mental attitude 
does (c) above illastiate ^ * 

21. Explain the significance of the epithets ‘ Ethereal 
niinstiel ’ and * pilgrim of the sky,' as applied by Words- 
worth to. the skylark. 

22. Explain ' — ‘ 

, ' A privacy of glorious light is thine.’’ 

^23. In what lespect may the Skylark be fitly called— 
“Type of the wise, who soar, but never 

loam-^ / 

True’ to the kmdred points of Heaven and 
, Home f ” 

2 A What' was the special occasion of the sonnet, 

Upon Westminster bridge ^ Explain * — 

“This City' now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning.” 

25 Explain in, connection with the context 
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Dear God ' the very honses seem asleep ; 

And all thafc mighty heart is lying still 1 

26 Who was Ozimandias of Egypt ? What does 
Shelley’s sonnet say about him 2 

27. Explain in connection with the context : — 

(a) Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

(b) For old unhappy far-off things, 

And battles long a^q. 

28 What IS the main idea of Wordsworth’s sonnet on 
Comment on the following line • — 

* And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry.’ 

29 Give the substance of Wordsworth’s poem, the 
'•Inner Vision. 

30. Explain — 

Whatever the senses take or may refuse, — 

The Mind’s internal heaven shell shed her dews 
Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 

, ' 31. Explain in connection with the context. — 

(a) And ’tis my faith that every flower , 
j" Enjoys the air it breathes. 

* 

<b) If this belief from heaven be sent, 

If such be Na'ture’s holy plan, , 

Have I not reason to lament 

‘ What Man has made of Man ? x * 

1 * 

32. Write a short essay on Wordsworth’s attitude to- 
wards Nature and towards Man,‘ illustiatiag your remarks 
by quotations from the poems in your couise. 

allegory in Keats’ sonnet, en- 
titled The Human Seasons, ^ 

34 Give a brief summary of Wordsworth’s Ode on 
Immortality, stanza by stanza. What is the leading 
?dea of the poem ^ , 

35. Explain in connection with the context 
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(ct) Bub yet I know, wheie’er I go, 

That bhere hath past away a glory from the 
earth. 

(6) Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar &c. 

(c) Filling fiom time to time his ‘ humorous stage’ 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age. 

(d) Mighty Prophet • Seer blest • 

On whom those truths do rest 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave. 

(e) But for those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Failings from us, vanishings. 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 

(/) In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human sufiering , 

In the faith that looks through death. 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

(g) Thanks to the human heart by which we live. 

(h) To me the meanest flower that blows cau give 
pjp Thoughts that do often lie too deep tor tears 

'^6, Who was Sir Galahad * Give a briet sketch of 
hi^haracber as drawn by Tennyson in the poem of that 
title. What type of man does he lepresent ? 

Explain — 

Bub all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bowed in crypt and shrine. 

\'^b) And stricken by an angel's hand, 

' ' This mortal armour that I wear, 

This weight and size, this heart and 
Axe touched, are turned to finest air. 

15 
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)«38. Explain — 

Bub 0 for the touch of a vanish'd hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still ' ^ 

39. What evils does Tennyson wish to expel, 

•what good to introduce in the New Year ? 

40. Explain • — 

(а) Stanza (4). 

(h) Stanza (6). 

41. What do you know of the Eevivnl of Leaining ? 
What part did the Giamrnarian play in the raoveinenb * 

42. Give a brief sketch of Biowning’s Grammarian. 

43 Explain m connection with the context : — \ 

{a) Long he lived nameless : how should spiing 
take note 

Winter would follow * . 

(б) Grant I have mastered learning’s crabbed text, 
Still, there’s the comment. 

(c) Image the whole, then execute the .paits — 

Fancy the fabric 

Quite, eie you build, ere steel strike fine from 
— quartz, 

Ere mortar dab brick. 

(d) He said, ‘ What’s Time ? leave Now for dogs 

and apes ! ’ ' 

Man has Forever. 

He would not discount life, as fools do here, 

Paid by instalment * 

He ventuied neck or nothing— "Heaven’s 
success 

Found, or earth’s failuie. 
f ) That low man seeks a little thing to do 

Seeking shall find him. (Lines 113—124). 

7 ? the philosophy of 

Eaobi Bm jSsra, , 
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45. Who was Rabbi Ben Ezra ? 
point of his philosophy of life ? 

46. Explain in connection with the context : 

(a) Stanza 6 


What is the chief 


(b) Stanza 7. 

(c) Stanza 23, 24, 25 

47 Explain fully the metaphor of the Potter’s wheel, 
as employed by Browning in his Bahbi Ben Esta. 

What IS the subject of Browning’s poem Pros- 
pice 2 Comment on it 

Explain — 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe , 

Where he stands, the Arch-Fear in a visible form. 
Yet the strong man must go 

50. What IS the central idea of Clough’s poem, be- 
ginning * Say not the struggle naught availeth ' ? Explain 
fully the last stanza. 

51 What is the “ choir invisible " 2 What, according 
to Geoige Eliot, is the leal meaning of living in heaven ? 

.j 52. Explain in connection with the context — 

(a) To make undying music in the world, 

Breathing as beauteous oidei chat controls 
With gio,wing sway the growing life of man. 

(b) And all oui larei, better, truei self, 

Th.it sotibed religiously in yeaining song, &c. 

53. Matthew Arnold says of Shakespeare 

" Others abide our question Thou art fieo ” - 
Why is this so Witn wh.at does lie compare Shakes- 
peaie ^ Explain the comparison in detail 

54 Explain fully the sisrnificanco ofe,ach of the words 
of the following line, .is applied to Shakeape.ire — 

* Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self secure’ 
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55. Wlmb w the dominating iflea of M ittliev. 
poem on * Moiahty ^ 

50. Explain fnlly 


ArnuM*) 


(a.) Stanza 1. 

(b) Stanza 4. 

^^57. What la the snbjucbof the poem Ihirih'j Chn wl ! 
Explain : — 

IVhat is the conrac of rhe life 
Of molt'd ni'ui on ihe Liuth » 

MosP men eddy nbout 
Uere.uid there — cat and drinh, 

Clutter and love and h ite, wc. 


Glut the du\ouiing gui^e ! 

f 58. Explain * — 

Then, m hiich hour of need 
Ot jour f.iiniini; dis>piiitcd race, 
. > Ye like angels appear, 

Eadiant with ardoui divine. 




, On to the City of Goil. 

59. State biieUy the purport of Patmoie's poem, ihc 
Toys. 

60. Explain . — 

Ah, when at last wc lie with tranced breath, 

^ Not vexing thee in death, . 

T And thou iemcmbeiet>t of what toj 3 
We made our joya 




‘I fill be soiry for their childishness.” 

State w'hat you Know of the follow in<^ writers 


naming and biiefly characteiiHng the moic important ol* 

thprr wnvIrQ • .A.^r.^.1. ft ftft 


their works -—Shelley, Browning, Hatihew Arnold. 


(B. A. Enam., 1917). 
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62. With regard ho any three of the following, give 
the special subject of the poem, and show how it is 
woiked out as the poem proceeds —Ode to Duty , To the 
Skylarh , Ring out, wild bells , Morality , The Eaman 
Seiisona 

IB A. JSccam., 1917). 

63. any three of the following passages m 
connexion with the poems from which they aie taken — 

(a) The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To e.atch the breezy air , 

And I must think, do all I can. 

That there was pleasure there. 

It this belli f from heaven be sent 
If such be Nabiiie’s holy plan, 

Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of Man ? 

(b) And thou whose head did stars and sunbeams 

know, 

Self-school’d, self-scann,d, self-honour’d, self- 
secure, 

Didst walk on earth unguessed at — better so 
' All pains the immoital spiiit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which 
bow, 

Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 

(c) * Bejoice we are allied 

To That which doth provide 
And no't paitake, effect and not receive ' 

A spark disturbs oui clod 
' ’ Nearer we hold of God 
- Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must 
believe. 

' (d) Thou little child yet glorious in the might 

Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such eainest’pains dost thou provoke 
The yeais to biing the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 
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Full soon thy .Soul .hUl huvu '^^rthly 

freight, ... 

And euaiom ho upon thoe with u wtr^nt 
Heavy as fiust, and U«cp .duHjTt ,u l.i* I 


•run End 
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